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This Week: Manure in Apple Orchards—By Simuel Feuer 
“Next. Week:. How. Australians Cooperate—By Hon. Randolph Bedford 
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Harris’ Pedigree Seed Corn 
Real Northern Grown Seed 


For the northern parts of the country it is of the greatest importance to 
plant corn grown in the north for many years. A good many dealers who do 
business in New York and New England sell seed corn grown in Nebraska or 
other western points. \ 

Harris’ Seed Corn: (except three late ensilage varieties) is all grown in 
Northern Western New York near Lake Ontario. This insures early matarity. 
By careful selection and breeding for many yeafs we have produced strains 
that are superior to common varieties in yield as well as earliness. 

Harris’ Early Red Glaze and Smutnose Yellow Flint are the earliest 
varieties grown, and have very long ears and yield heavily. Davis Early 
Huron and Michigan White Cap ate extremely early Dent varieties that mature 
perfectly anywhere and yield immense crops of grain in all corn-growing sec- 
tions. This is not common corn sold for seed, but real, high-grade seed corn. 


Harris’ Seed Oats 
ton’s Abundance, 


We can supply some very fine oats of the following yarieties: Ga 
42 Ibs. per measured bushel, Bumper Crop, Scottish Chief, lowa Pedigree, No. 103, 


Swedish Select. Samples Free. 
Barley, Spring Wheat and Rye, Buckwheat, Spelts, Sadan Grass, Soy Beans, etc. 
Montana-Grown Alfalfa, hardy, and the only kind that should be used in the North. 
Harris’ Vegetable and Flower seeds are well-known for high quality; and our prices 
are lower than city seesdmen charge. Bay direct from the grower. 


Send for Catalog—It’s FREE 


Joseph Harris Co., Drawer 0, Coldwater, N. Y. ’ 
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HEAVYWEIGHT 


The heaviest and most productive Am- 
erican variety now grown, having a 
strong, stiff, sturdy straw, long branching 
heads, filled with thin hulled, heavy 
grein. Our ‘stock of over 25,000 bushels 
which is selling freely, weighs from 


42-44-46 per 
Measured Bushel 





Yields of from 82 up to 118 bushels acre have 
been ted us by our » 
here in the Eastern States. Prices:-100 


per 
Dibble’s 
Twentieth Century 
with thin 

Extra tall, tie ctraw, erein 

our own arene tor 6 ten year period, ft has 

duced over twice the average yield of the U. 

and our has been from bn ty ony a 

nually. Price bushel OS per Bomhl 1 ; 





dward F. Dibble, Seedgrower 


Honeoye Falis, N. Y. 
Box A 
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BURBANK TGMATO 


s LUTHER BURBANKS NEW CREATION 
Mr. Burbanks wonderful genius has created a Tomato tha 
from seeds planted in open ground, BEARS EARLIER 
THAN PLANTS. “ _— 
Mr, Burbank himself, makes the remarkable statement that 
from the Seed 


ot, cgroed cram, of Seas toes has been of the 
eo Firs . editor Culture, states t 
planted Burbank Tomato when his other tomato - ts 








were bud .yet his first ripeTomatoes came from the a 
oo oy the Earliest Tomato in the World the Burbank 
a 


, a big bearer, very solid and of fine flavor. 
We sold 100,000 ages last year. Pkt. of 60 seeds f 
8 pkts. for 25c, 7 pkts. for 500, or 15 pkts. for $1.00. _— 


THE RUNDLE-MUBPHY CO., 48 State St., Westport, Conp.' 








REVERSIB 


The Modern Harrow 
Point is a valuable 
invention to save 
the farmer time, toil 
and money. Simple, 
sensible and effec- 
tive. Makes the 
tooth longeror short - 
er, and an old har- 
row &s good as new. 














basis on which 

ey it ‘will ‘do everything for 

e the agriculturist that is claimed. 
AGENTS WANTED 

ee A Good Business for a Good Man 


W. D. WHITNEY, Mfar. HOLLEY, N. Y. 





























STRAWBERRY, DEWBERRY, Raspberry 
SPARA\ ; 8, A 
Would You Buy or Sell? | | 4 . oe CROWNS, Tomaté, Cantalope and other 


ALLEN, Lane Read, No. 1, Seaford, Del. 


OATS Ger aeMay weet Be 
THEO. BURT & SONS Se CES ont. 


Then become acquainted with the Farmers’ v. R 
Market PLAce, our classified advertisements. Xf es 
Page 218 of this issue. The small rate of 5c 
a word your wants before a vast read- 
ing audience. Send us your wants 


American Agriculturist, New York City 



























per acre sown 
4to8 tons finesthay. Cattlecrave it. Cheap tosow,easy togrow. 2and 
Our big free Farm Seed Catalog is full of valuable information, 

Try Sudan. Limited quantity offered at $5.50 per 100 ibs., 
Send no money. Simply mail this coupon. 
WORLD SEED COMPANY, Dept. 196 123 W. Madisoa St.; Chicago, Ill.' 
Send Me...mcssse--ene-de, Sudan at $5.50 per 100 Ibs., freight prepaid. 
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Wants Heavy Grain Seed 


I have read so much in American 
Agriculturist this season about the 
value of good seeds that I am in- 
clined to put in a word for them 
myself, writes R. C. Goodrich of Mad- 
ison county, N. Y. It has been my 
experience that seed which has been 
grown in the northern parts of the 
country is particularly adapted to our 
use in the northeastern part of the 
country. Y 

The question of corn seed seems 
to me to be particularly important 
this year, because there was such a 
surplus of corn in the western area 
this last season that I am inclined 
to think some of it will find its way 
as seed into our eastern territory. 
Seed corn should have been grown 
purposely for seed. 

The kind of oats is important this 
year, and with so much light 
weight oats produced last season, I 
think farmérs should also make sure 
of the weight when getting seed this 
spring. There is a variety of Abun- 
dance oats which runs 42. pounds to 
the bushel, and some splendid varie- 
ties of pedigreed oats which have 
been perfected from strains developed 
at the Iowa station. These sorts of 
known origin appeal to me more than 
unknown seed, regardless of cost. 


Grain Holdings Fairly Light 


B. W. SNOW, STATISTICAL EDITOR 
Stocks of grain still on the farm as 
reported by our county observers, fol- 
lowing initial report in American Agri- 
culturist last week, are much less than 
last year, and in the case of wheat and 
oats they are decidedly below any re- 
cent year. The year 1920 was a sea- 
son of large crops, and as consumptive 
demand fell off to small proportions 
on actount of the general depression 
which began during the year the re- 
sult wag that more grain remained on 
the fatm unsold on March 1, 1921 
than was ever before held at that date. 
‘The crops of 1921 were below normal 
in size, corn quality being considered, 
and as consumptive demand, both for- 
eign and domestic, has been unusu- 
ally heavy since the crops were har- 
vested, it has resulted in using up the 
accumulated surplus of preceding 
years and leaves us with a supply at 
this time that is not at all burdensome 
Farm stocks for the three leading 
grains compare as follows on March 
1 for two years: 


/ 
FARM STOCKS OF GRAINS 




















1921 1922 Decrease 
Bu. Bu. 8: 
Corn — 1,505,000,000 1,360,000,000 148,000,000 
Wheat —'186,000:000 118,000,000 68,000,000 
Oats 621,000,000 . 371,000,000 250,000,000 








Remaining stocks of wheat in all 
positions are so low that the question 
of supplies until wheat from the new 
crop is available becomes a serious 
matter. An analysis of facts of supply 
and distribution for the present cereal 
year emphasizes a very disquieting 
conclusion, official government figures 
being used: 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION 





Suppl Millions of 

Farm ‘Stocks July 1, 1921......-. a 

Elevator and M uly 1, 1921.... 27 

Commercial Visible July 1, 1921..... 10 

Crop 1921 geseeceeseees Cdeedoccces 

Wheat Imports to date.....scssceee 8 
Total 898 


Bap i 1-Feb. 28 180 
x u - seeeeeeresere 
round by mills Feb, 28.....202.2.. 403 


for winter crop... 


Ceteeeeeeree 


Total 651 
Lea available .....ccccccseseeee 247 
Of } OM FarMs...seeececveceaes 126 
In the visible ....... cocccesccccccs 41 


Leaving mill and elevator stocks 80 


This summary indicates that there 
remains in all positions on March 1 
only 247,000,000 bushels of wheat. As 
domestic food, upon the very low basis 


of 4-2/3 bushel per capita will require 


168,000,000 bushels from March 1 to 
June 30, while spring seeding will ab- 
sorb 30,000,000 bushels, it leaves only 
49,000,000 bushels to represent ex- 
ports for four months and stocks in all 
positions on June 30. A carry-over 
stock of less than 35,000,000 bushels 
in all positions seems hardly possible, 
leaving only 14,000,000 for probable 
exports in the next four months. 
We are still clearing wheat at the 
at the rate of 4,600,000 du- 
shels a week, so that it appears rea- 
pe aged certain that we will over-exe 
necessitating further tmports 
of Canadian wheat even at the tar- 
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Laying Plans for Coming Crops 
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iff duty of 35 cents a bushel. In ry. 
cent years our exports for the 
four month’ have averaged 83,59. 
000 bushels and the foreign neog « 
greater this year than in other fat 
sons. The wheat facts emphati 
point to difficulty in securing our own 
bread needs. | 
Moderate Corn Stocks 

Our reports show that there hag 
been much misunderstanding as to 
stocks of corn in first hands. The SUre 
plus has been greatly exaggerated, ty 
the injury of corn owners. Instead ot 
a burdensome, record breaking gy. 
plus the farm stock is 145,000,099 
bushels less than last year. Domestig 
use, exports and farm consumption 
have all been upon a scale much 
heavier than usual, and as a result the 
supply is disappearing very rapidly, 
When the crop was gathered last 0¢. 
tober, I said in American Agriculturig 
that because of loss from rot and molf 
the corn would disappear so fast that 
before the season was finished thers 
would be a disposition to question thg 
crop estimate as too large. That 
prophecy is already nearing fulfil. 
ment, and corn holders should recog. 
nize that there is every probability of 
need for ail the corn now in existence, 

Farm stocks of oats are the smallest 
since 1915, and quality and weight 
considered, the reserve is dangerously 
low. It is very evident that the farm 
consumption and marketing of oaty 
since August 1 has been upon a 
large a scale as usual despite the small 
size of the crop, leaving an insufficient 
supply for a normal consumptive de 
mand for the next five months. Ap. 
parently in seven months growes 
have used or sold 830,000,000 bushels, 
leaving only 390,000,000 to meet de 
mands for the other five months of 
the year. 

New Wheat Crop 

The wheat crop in Nebraska, Kan 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas is in very 
poor shape becausé of long drought. 
A large area has never yet sprouted, 
and a considerable acreage that did 
sprout hassince died. Rain and snow 
at the end of February brought some 
relief, but while it is too early to war- 
rant definite statement it may be safe 
ly assumed that the crop will start the 
season of spring growth in lower com 
dition than for many years. 

Winter killing is. reported from all 
districts in Ohio and Indiana, and 
from numerous counties in Illinois. 
The extent of damage cannot yet 
measured, but local observers are ap- 
prehensive of material loss. Over the 
rest of the winter wheat territory the 
crop is regarded as in good shape. 4S 


\ nearly half of the total winter wheat 


acreage is in the four southwester® 
states where the prospect is very poof, 
it follows that the crop as a whole will 
start the season much below no 

in promise. 


Buckwheat on Poor Land 


New York farmers have discovered 
that buckwheat is a good “poor 
crop. It will survive an¢ often givet 
fair return on land too poor for corm, 
oats and clover. Buckwheat require 
considerable nitrogen for its ma 
imum growth. Even though its per 
fod of growth comes at the seas0l 
when the soil is furnishing availa 
nitrogen most rapidly, still on ng 





poor soils a light application of 
manure or a little nitrogenous f 
lizer is desirable. Care is n 

in supplying nitrogenous materia! 
buckwheat, however, as the crop # 
subject to logging, particularly ™ 
seasons of abundant rainfall. 

Like the true cereals, buckwheat 
responds to a Mberal application & 
Phosphoric acid. This is a’ 
true in New York since the sdils 
the buckwheat section are uni 
Geficient in phosphorus. It 
seems to respond to potash. This # 
to be expected, since the poorer ® 
of the state have been drained 
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treated in the past, and as 2 
not only has the organic mattef ° 
epleted, but tinle 












rate at which the potash bec 








available has been much fre 
Lime is not needed, since buck’ 
is tolerant of soil acidity. 
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N A survey made of 218 western 
New York farms not long ago 
over a five-year period, it was 
found that about 13% of the area 
of these farms was in bearing 
apple orchards. Ninety-five per- 
cent of these orchards are cultivated more 
or less, fully 80% of them being cultivated 





annually. 
= One of the great problems is to secure an 
* adequate supply of manure and secure same 
ca, at an economical price. Some men keep sheep 
est on the farm and pasture same in the 
eh orchard part of the 
~ time. Some keep hogs, 
ats afew try cattle and feed 
a them during the winter, 
= selling them in ‘the 
Pe spring, using the manure 
Ape on the orchard. Most 
rere of the farms grow crops 
r other than fruit, about 
“” We 70% of the acreage be- 
ing in farm crops. 

Although the experi- 
‘ae ments conducted by the 
a experiment station at 
teh Geneva, N. Y., have 
did failed to show any 
now marked increase in yield 
ome from the use of manure 
“. (a and fertilizers when the 
the orchard was given culti- 
20m vation and cover crops 
, grown, from the survey 
a it appears that a great 
nol Many growers continue, 
t be not only to cultivate the 
bee orchard and grow cover 
tw Mae crops but that they also 


s apply manure and ferti- 


heat lzers. Out of the 218 
tera orchardists 167 tilled 
“a | annually and used some 
nl (gO! fertilizer: 44 used 


yard manure; 60 

used barnyard manure 

d and a cover crop; 38 used barnyard manure, 
commercial fertilizer and a cover crop; 19 


ered 
nt fe Used barnyard manure and commercial fer- 
" My ; and six a cover crop. 
iret : Few Use Manure Yearly 
— Not all of these men made such use of 
aso manure or fertilizer an annual practice. On 
ae account of the small number of live stock 
we kept and the lack of other sources of supply 
ott is but a relatively small amount of 
sy fe MAhure available, and out of a list of 44 
1 growers whose records show that they cul- 
+ tivate and use manure only, 17 used manure 
‘Be each year. The balance were about equally 
nest fe divided between those who,manured the en- 


Dl 
a 


orchard every other year and those who 

Manured one-half, one-third or one-fourth 
the orchard each year. 

. A similar condition of affairs was found 
inthe group of 60 growers who used manure 

tillage and cover crops, and in the third 
stoup of 88 growers who cultivated, grew 
liners crops and applied manure and ferti- 


It will thus be seen that while 98% pf 
the growers used manure that in general 

application of manure and fertilizer is 
Maintained with the same degree of. con- 
cy that is seen in the case of tillage; 
half of the men using manure made 
: mual applications, and practically all of 
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them like to apply manure as often as they 
can and many go to considerable pains to 
secure a supply. 


The Practice, with Manure 


Ninety-three percent of these 218 orchard- 
ists used manure. Sixty men or 29% 


manured their entire orchard each year; 51 ~ 


men or 25% manured a portion of their or- 
chard each year, while 45 men or: 22% 
manured their entire orchard every other 
year. The applications of manure varied 
from 214 to 25 tons per acre. The larger 





Sturdy Young Peach Orchard Just Taking on Its Spring Foliage 


amounts were used where the manuring was 
not made annually. 

More manure was applied in Ontario 
county, N. Y., than in the other apple grow- 
ing counties of the western New York apple 
belt, because more live stock is kept per farm 
and there are fewer acres of other fruits 
as peaches, cherries, plums, etc., which are 
usually manured in preference to the apples 
when all are on the farm. Where there is a 
shortage of manure, more reliance is placed 
on cover crops. The influence of manure on 
yield is brought out in the following table: 

YIELD ‘RESULTING FROM MANURE 
Tons per Year UnderStons Sto9 Over9 
Number of records......cececeess a 5 
3.62 6.92 358 


Tons of manure Per ACTC...cocces 
Yield (barrels) 82.7 89.4 


It will be seen that applying manure in 
these cases appeared to increase the yield 
although whether the increase is adequate to 
overcome the possibility of experimental 
error is a question, the indications are that 
some increase was secured, but there is quite 
a question as to whether it paid, for at: best 
a ton of manure per acre produced but two 
barrels increase and when all the costs of 
picking, grading, packing, package, etc., 
which are fixed costs, are taken into consid- 
eration it will be seen that these results are 
not adequate to justify one in-making a stren- 
uous effort to secure manure for a cultivated 
orchard in western New York, even if 93% 
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.ted to a rigid examination. 


Manure In Apple Orchards 


Some Facts and Figures Gleaned from Western New York Practices— By Samuel Fraser 


of the men seem to feel that it is profitable 

It is not wise to condemn a practice which 
is generally established, but such a practice 
when submitted to analysis should be capable 
of justifying itself and it is doubtful whether 
we have any concrete evidence which does 
justify manuring well cared for, cultivated, 
western New York apple orchards. 


‘ Cost of Manure 


The average cost per acre for 133 orchards 
was $3.81 for labor and $15.93 for nine tons 
of material or $1.75 per ton, a total cost per 

‘ acre of $19.74. The aver- 
age selling price of the 
fruit was $2.20 per bar- 
rel for the six years. 
The average cost of 
production of a barrel 
was $1.41. The average 
cost of manure per barrel 
was 10 cents. Hence the 
cost of production minus 
the cost of manure. is 
$1.31. 

The difference between 
the average selling price 
$2.20 and the above cost 
$1.31 is 89 cents. Since 
one ton of manure cost- 
ing $2.19 increased the 
yield about two barrels, 
entailing a gain of $1.68,. 
we have a loss of 51 cents 
on each ton of manure 
applied. 

These results are in 
marked contrast with the 
results secured from ap- 
plications of manure and 
nitrogenous fertilizers as 
nitrate of soda when ap- 
plied to orchards in sod 
in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. Under such condi- 
tions the gains are of 
such magnitude that 
there are apparently no grounds for ques- 
tioning the wisdom of the practice. In wes- 
tern New York we have deeper soils, the trees 
roqt deeper and have a greater root surface 
than do trees grown on shallow or thin soils, 
and when such soils, on hi sides, are planted 
to apples they must be kept in sod to prevent 
soil washing. 


Examine Each Item Separately 


In New York we have been increasing our 
costs of production as the years went along 
and it is essential that each item be submit- 
A cost of 10 
cents per barrel or 7% of the total cost 
should certainly justify itself if it is to be 
continued. . 

Does it pay to manure an apple orchard 
in New York? Ninety-three percent of 
these men evidently believe it does. Does 
this data show the whole story or is there 
hidden away somewhere, some vital item not 
yet recognized, but which long continued 
practice has proven to exist? I should like 
to krew more about the experience of others 
and in other parts of’ the state, and wish 
some of the readers of American Agricul- 
turist would write in about their work. The 
practical and scientific study of not only 
manure in apple orchards, but commercial 
fertilizers as well, is a mighty .interesting 
topic. 
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Why Not the Whole Story? 


Farm affairs have had quite a generous air- 
ing in the daily newspapers this last winter, 
and city editors have no doubt attempted to 
picture fairly the trend of agricultural af- 
fairs. The trouble has been that one small 
event in the great development of farming 
has been seized as a topic for discussion, and 
‘the scene painted too black or too bright to 
truthfully depict the situation. Just recently 
the pessimistic, although truthful story of 
the sharp deflation in the value of the farm- 
er’s dollar, as brought to light by a statistical 
study of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research has been going the rounds out of 
city newspaper comment. The figures tell of 
the rise in buying power of the farm dollar 
from 1913 to 1918, how it held its own in 
1919, and then lost more than 40 per cent of 
its value in 1920. With the difference be- 
tween the farmer’s gross income and net in- 
come a great deal less than 40 per cent, the 
farmer transacted business in 1920 for con- 
siderably less than nothing. The conclusion 
is that the farmers would be less than human 
if they had not expressed themselves in farm 
blocs and other forms of protest. And there 
the story ends. : 

The facts are correct; of that there is no 
dispute. However, so much has happened 
since the unhappy season of 1920-21 that the 
whole agricultural situation—and the general 
economic situation, too—has a new and puls- 
ing aspect. The story is not half told and 
again the city reader, the farmer’s ultimate 
market for his farm products, is left unin- 
formed. 

The new era in farming is at hand. What 
has happened in the past six months is almost 
phenomenal, the result of “farm blocs and 
other forms of protests,” as the consumer is 
stiffly informed. The prices on farm ani- 
mals, market stock and pure breds, have risen 
sharply. The scare last fall about dollar 
wheat vanished almost before it appeared, 
and now the gossips talk about wheat at 
$1.75. Supplies of wool have been reduced 
so rapidly that prices advanced sharply, and 
even now buyers are roaming the west and 
middle west to contract for the new clip on a 
cost of production basis. Many of the east- 
ern staples, such as potatoes, have been turn- 
= into cash in the last month on a better 

asis. 

On the other hand, the prices of supplies 
and equipment at which farmers must buy 


oe . a“ ~ 


have been downward, as has the cost of fertil- 
izer, fruit trees and good seeds. The tractor 
price “war,” that hectic scramble now on 
among tractor manufacturers to e sales 
of their machines, has nearly halved the 
price of some of the implements for power 


eWitt; business Farming. A recent government survey 


shows farm labor generally plentiful, and at 
Wages more nearly to 1913-14 levels. Best 
of all, is the feeling of confidence that has 
come from the success of such movements as 
codéperative bargaining, all of which, coupled 
with like improvement in the general eco- 
nomic outlook, promise a good season ahead; 
not only remunerative prices for many farm 
products but a better farmer’s dollar, which 
is to the point. 

But why not the whole story about the 
agricultural situation to every reader of 
every paper? When city editors stop their 
editorials at “dead center” on the 1920-21 
conditions, they not only misinform the farm- 
er’s consumer, but leave him hesitant about 
his own course for the coming season. Great 
progress has been made in the last year 
through publicity toward preparing consum- 
ers to pay for food on a cost of production 
basis. This good must not be spoiled through 
partial or mis-information. The whole story 
must be told. 





At It Again 


Some of the milk dealers who sought to 
destroy the spirit of the poolers this last 
month by cleverly worded letters to their 
patrons, showed themselves as crafty in their 
tricks as in the old days when they pointed 
to the dotted lime and said “Sign.” In very 
many cases the dealers’ letters to dairymen 
were delivered just before the close of the 
cancelation period, and too late for publicity 
on this underhanded fight to react against 
them before the cancelation period expired. 

The letters themselves were dated as earli- 
er in the month, leaving the impression, of 
course, that Uncle Sam was tardy in de- 
livery. Perhaps they forgot that farmers 
know the mail man by his first name. How- 
ever, they met with more affront than they 
expected, and many a milk dealer who tried 
underhanded tricks learned a thing or two 
last month to add to the last five years of 
his “farm” education. 


A Lesson That Teaches 


One group of middle western farmers hit 
upon the idea of an organized “seed ex- 
change day,” when all the growers of the 
community would gather at a central point 
to buy and sell surplus seeds with their 
neighbors. So successful was the idea a 
year ago when it was first tried, that the 
same farmers have made the plan a perman- 
ent event in their schedule of activities. Des- 
pite the fact that several thousand dollars 
worth of business was transacted, the out- 
standing feature was that the better, high- 
priced seed was in most demand. Alsike 
seed priced at $15 a bushel, for instance, did 
not sell as readily as that for which $18 was 
asked. 

There are few places, indeed, where the 
variety of surplus seed would be more than 
a drop in the bucket to meet the seed wants 
of the community, but the idea proved to be 
one of the most successful yet devised to im- 
press the value of good seed, and bring to 
light the local comparison of various grades 
of seeds. This plan is full of suggestion for 
our eastern’ agricultural extension men and 
county farm bureau agents. Educational 
publicity on the real worth of good seeds 
falls flat unless coupled with a practical pro- 
gram. The dollars and cents valuation in 
the actual trading on seed exchange day is a 
demonstration that carries the argument. 
The idea should be tried out in New York, in 
New Jersey and in Pennsylvania another 
season, 


An Unfair Provision 
The present inspection service conducted 
by. the United States bureau of markets dis- 
criminates unfairly against the farmer or 
shipper who sells in intrastate commerce. 
The federal law which permits only of official 
scientific inspection service in te com- 
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merce should be so righted that equal 
tection is afforded a 
regard to state boundaries. 

The present prohibitive regulation work 
out in this way. A western New Yop 
farmer, for instance, selling a car of pots, 
toes cabbage or peaches on the New 
city market has no chance for inspection 
his car by the trained government 
while another farmer in Pennsylvanig 
New Jersey, for instance, can receive th 
protection and benefit of the service. 
wise, a Pennsylvania farmer shipping jy 
Philadelphia or Pittsburgh can not have jp. 
spection, while his neighbor in New Yor 
can receive this protection. In times of coy 
troversy the result of the official investigg 
tion is used as evidence, and is a decidej 
means of protection against the unscrupy 
lous handling of farm products. 

American Agriculturist firmly believes 
that a farmer sending a car of potatoes to, 
market in his state, is as justly entitled 
inspection of those potatoes as a farme 
from another state. The attempt to mak 
“practical” inspection as is done at present 
on some commodities by state officials dog 
not meet the need. The state marketing de 
partments have not been built up for this 
purpose, and rarely is the personnel suff. 
ciently trained to the work and competent ty 
make the inspections. 

This is truly a duty which should be placed 
in the hands of the federal bureau of markets 
and that bureau should have authority an 
the means to meet this need. Every farmer 
interested in the condition of his shipments 
as they arrive on the market should write 
to his Congressman, or to the Honorable Sit 
ney Anderson, Chairman of the Sub-commit- 
tee of Agricultural Appropriations, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. Such 
change as is necessary should be made t 
eliminate this unfair provision. 





More Diversified Farming 

One reader has asked why eastern farmers 
eame through the trying times of the last 
year and a half in so much better shape 
than our brother farmers in the west. Thé 
answer to such a question as this is on 
which involves the whole, practice of farm- 
ing and is hardly answerable in a few words, 
Agriculture in the East has held more closely 
to the old traditions, that the farm should 
be as nearly self-sustaining as possible; if 
other words diversification. ‘The farmerf 
who established the West and brought into 
existence the old time bonanza farms of the 
West, became specialists in their line 
farming, and the idea of specialization has 
dominated in the practice of their followers 

Both the East and the West have departed 
from the ways of the early farmers, and the 
farms of the East are no longer self-sustail- 
ing, and the days of the bonanza farms 0 
the West have long since past. Nevertlit 
less, the two sections have not so far d 
parted from their early ways but that diver 
sification of farm practices saved the day f 
eastern farmers. In periods of low farm 
prices, tight credits and general economit 
depression, the average of a variety of ik 
terests means a more stable income than one 
or two major farm operations. No 
banker will recommend that all money 
placed in any one investment; long exper 
ience has taught him diversification. It has 
been the conservatism of eastern farm pra 
tices, so often criticised by some of the more 
promotive westerners, which has 
eastern growers not only through the ‘last 
year and a half, but has placed them in sud 
a position that considerable optimism pre 
vails over the season just ahead. i 
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Planting Corn—No use to plant corn until 
the soil is fairly warm so that the seed, Wi 
germinate. If corn lies in a cold wet soil 
a week without sprouting it is likely o™ 
and never produce plants. Take advallag® 
of rainy days to shell and grade seed @™ 


ready for the planter. Remove the 

lar butt and tip kernels before she 
These will not go through the droppilz 
vice of the planter with uniformity. 2* 
removal makes possible a more unl 
stand of corn. 
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4; Director Jones Speaks Up 

ing letter, He®sche: H. Jones, New York ci 

afta Nthe flee ew York state’ department of farms an 

directo replies to American Agriculturist’s editorial last week 

i better market facilities for New York city. The Port 

Sork Authority program will take years for accom- 

ort A temporary, relief is needed while permanent plans 

being put through.’ Director Jones has a plan for tem- 

pe ad. Read his review of the situation below and then 

fell American Agriculturist what it would mean to you.—[Editor. 


OUR editorial in the issue of March 11 
f on, “Those Terminal Markets,” was 
very timely and to the point. The 

test difficulty in the situation is the fact 
that to reorganize the terminal food market 
facilities in a really constructive way in New 
York city requires an enormous financial out- 
and an uprooting of established whole- 
sale trade locations. There is, therefore, al- 


ways strong opposition from some source to 
any plan proposed. ; 
A wholesale terminal food market is a 
where buyers and sellers can meet, di- 
rectly connected with all transportation 
cies and providing facilities ~ 


— 


imely Topics Before Every Farmer 


These Problems are Demanding of Farm Public Opinion 


time with any terminal market scheme that 
could not be adapted eventually to the plan 
of the Port of New York Authority. 

There are many arguments in favor of the 
Bronx terminal market. It may even be 
possible that it would be revenue producing. 
Still from the standpoint of the people of the 
city as a whole and of the persons concerned 
with the marketing of foods, it is far more 
important that something in the nature of a 
terminal market be developed in lower Man- 
hattan, near enough to the present location 
of the wholesale produce market to, make 
possible the shifting of that market to the 
new facilities once they are established. 

It is a complicated matter. Although it is 
of great importance to all the people of the 
city and to all the farmers who send produce 
to this market, it can not easily be reduced 
to simple issues. 

A great part of the wholesale business in 
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stuffs, and will lend a hand if possible. 
Such a primary wholesale market should 

provide facilities for running the freight 
cars off the floats on to the land and 
unloading them on different levels in a build- 
ing that would be equipped with modern me- 
chanical appliances and with storage facili-’ 
ties and other things that would go with a 
modern terminal market structure. There 
should also be included in the market plan 
provision for a retail market where surplus 
commodities could be sold directly. to con- 
sumers at the lowest cost. 





Game Amendments Pending 


WO important amendments to the game 
laws, in which the farmers are inter- 
ested, are pending before the New 

York legislature. The first makes it a miis- 
demeanor, with an added penalty of $50 half 
payable to the owner, to take, 
disturb, injure or kill any domes- 





for the storage, distribution 





displaying of foodstuffs. 
~ position of New York city 
on an island makes the transpor- 
tation of foods here infinitely 
more difficult than it would 
otherwise be. The problem is 
to construct modern facilities 
for handling perishable food- 
stuffs as they arrive by rail- 
roads steamships, barge canal or 
any other agency of transporta- 
tion, quickly, economically and 
without waste. : 


Ten Years and No Results 


A‘thorough and comprehen- 
sive analysis of the wholesale 
marketing machinery in New 
York city was made 10 years ago 
by Mayor Gaynor’s market com- 
mission, of which Cyrus C. Mil- 
ler was chairman. From time 
to time more or less definite 
plans have been suggested by 
various groups to the municipal 
authorities for terminal food 
markets along the lines origin- 
ally proposed 10 years ago, and 
copied to some extent from 
European municipal terminal 
markets. None of these have so 


Every One Is Listening In, Are You? 


Perhaps not, but we know of an active group of enthusiastic club 
boys in Ocean County, N. J., who are doing so every day. 
boys alone, either, for the older folks, father, mother, sister and even 
the hired man insist on their turn to find out what is going on. 


The Set of Bartlett Havens, an Ocean County Boy 


best way to find out what these boys are doing would be to visit their 
homes and see the' apparatus that they have set up. 
can’t do that, then do the next best thing—read the story of this club 
and the work it is*doing, on page 222 of this issue of American Agri- 
culturist. 
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Not the 


But since you 


tic fowl or animal, or to take or 
remove any fruit, vegetables or 
farm products. The law also 
makes possession of any fowl, 
animal or farm product by any 
person having in his possession 
or accompanied by any person 
having in his possession a rifle 
or shotgun presumptive proof 
- that they were unlawfully taken. 
If this bill is passed, it should 
effectively put a stop to petty 
theft from farmers by uncivil- 
ized sportsmen. This bill was 
approved by the New York con- 
servation association at its an- 
nual meeting at Syracuse. 

The second is an amendment 
giving the New York state con- 
servation commission power to 
authorize farmers who own, oc- 
cupy and cultivate their farms, 
to take and sell male pheasants. 
If this bill is passed, the Con- 
servation Commissioner will is- 
sue such licenses to farmers in 
restricted districts where they 
have shown their interest in pro- 
tecting pheasants by posting 
their lands, and if pheasants 
show, as they should, a marked 
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increase in these districts, such 





far resulted in any actual 
change. Mayor Gaynor’s mar- 
ket commission recommended a wholesale 
terminal market in each borough. It has 
generally been agreed by those who have 
studied the problem from an unbiased stand- 
point that wholesale terminal markets are 
hot necessary in each borough and would 
probably not be used as intended if they were 
established. The advocates of the original 
terminal market scheme overlooked to a con- 
siderable extent the force of the natural laws 
that tend to concentrate wholesale business 
m one primary market. 

Whenever it has been proposed to construct 
a terminal market, involving a large appro- 
priation, in one borough, every other borough 
; ored for a similar appropriation and the 
undamental elements of the problem from 
the standpoint of the whole market have been 
lost sight of, 


What is Being Done 


There are now two more or less definite 
Propositions before the public for improve- 
ment of terminal market facilities. One of 

is the plan for building a $7,500,000 
ope in the Bronx, to which according to 
" newspaper reports the board of estimate 
ated York city has committed itself. The 
) : is the comprehensive plant of the Port 
ew York Authority, which involves an 
extensive re-organization of the channels 
rough which all freight is handled and aims 
re the aw -, conn the 
~ Ol delivery and shipping o ucts, 
ineluding food, sete : 


ng 
the Port Authority plan is without doubt 
most far-reaching and constructive thing 


ment of the Port of ry tt would 
to me inadvisable to proceed at this 
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fruits and vegetables is now done on the rail- 
road piers projecting 1000 feet out over the 
Hudson river at lower Manhattan. The 
Port Authority plan would eventually’ bring 
all freight in units, possibly smaller than the 
regular freight cars by tunnel under the 
river and under the city to a building where 
it could be distributed to several floors and 
where-there would be adequate protection 
from freezing in winter and from heat in 
summer. 


For Immediate Relief 


As to what I would suggest for the next 
step. It will take a long time to accomplish 
the complete plan of port development. 
Meantime should we let things rest as they 
are? I think not. Coinciding as nearly as 
possible with the Port Authority plan, I 
think, a wholesale terminal market should be 
constructed at the place now occupied by 
the West Washington live poultry market 
and the Gansevoort public market. This lo- 
cation just below 14th street as the Hudson 
river is better in many respects as a location 
for a primary market than the present whole- 
sale market section which is near the lower 
end of Manhattan. Most °of the property 
that would be required is already owned by 
the city and the rest of it is occupied by 
buildings that might easily be destroyed 
without any great cost. 

There is already a considerable wholesale 
and jobbing market in that section. Judg- 
ing from recent expressions of opinion from 
the Washington street wholesale trade, the 
leaders among the wholesale men would 
move up to such a market. They realize as 
they have never realized before the waste- 
fulness of present methods of handling food- 


licenses will no doubt be more 
generally issued. 

The farmer is the key to the game situta- 
tion and he must be encouraged to protect 
and care for the game on his land. This can 
only be done by permitting him to make a . 
profit from its production. Such licenses if 
issued will probably give the farmer the 
right to take male pheasants for a limited pe. 
riod after the close of the present open sea- 
son. 

Until recently the conservation commis- 
sion paid into the state treasury all the mon- 
eys collected from trespass upon posted 
lands; but hereafter these moneys will be di- 
vided with the landowner, as soon as they are 
collected. The moneys now due to farmers 
will be paid out of an emergency fund. Oth- 
erwise it would be necessary to obtain by 
act of the legislature an appropriation for 
this purpose.—[H. M. Brigham, New York. 





That Muscles Shoals Project 


HE disposition of the nitrate plant at 

Muscles Shoals and final, action on 

Henry Ford’s bid, stil hang in the bal- 
ance. While the arms of the balance rise and 
fall, interest in all parts of the country runs 
high, reaching the proportions of a whirl- 
wind in some sections, Southern communities 
are voicing their hearty approval of Mr. 
Ford’s offer. Tremendous land booms are un- 
der way in the immediate vicinity of the 
plant. Schemers are already floating stock. 
Think twice before speculating on land booms | 
—which doesn’t mean that’Mr. Ford will not 
succeed if he gets the project. We think he 
stands an even chance: but it is not Ford 
who is asking for money. It is the hangers 
on who are seeking the “investor's” dollar om 
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Plow “Handle Talks 


Matters of Interest to Every Thinring Farmer 





















It Won’t Work 


Will farm organizations and labor 
seriously join forces for mutual inter- 
est and protection? Why not? If the 
farm folks and labor folks should get 
together in business and politics the 
rest of the folks 
could sit on the 
fence and see 
the procession 
go by. The 
farmers could 
get big pricés 
and the laborers 
big wages. We 
could ship our 
coéperated or 
pooled products 
to a labor re- 
ceiving podnt 
which wouldn't 
cost ~much and 
the whole eco- 
nomic problem 
would be settled 
once for all. Of course, there might 
be a few moral and religious questions 
up for discussion, but these would be 
incidental, just enough to make life 
interesting. This would be codpera- 
tion at both ends of the line and that 
is what we are told is economic salva- 
tion. 

I am reminded of an experience in 
my early Farmers Institute days a 
quarter of a century ago. I haven't 
looked over the files and maybe it has 
been told before but never mind. It 
‘was at a meeting at Delhi, Delaware 
county, N. Y. where only a small per- 
centage of farm land is tillable. I was 
scheduled to discuss rotation of crops 
after the fashion on our own farms 
and over quite a part of New York 
state. 

As I judged the talk, it was pretty 
good, anyhow no one deliberately left 
the hall and surprisingly few heads 
were nodding. After the meeting was 
over a friendly, kindly spoken man, 
strong of body and mind, came to me 
with words of praise for the good 
. points made, and the manner of pres- 
entation and then closed by saying: 
“Young man, don’t give the lecture 
again in Delaware County for it won't 
work out here.” The man was John 
McDonald of Delhi, known in the East 
as its leading private dairyman.” 

Different View Points 


Now the theory of farm-labor coép- 
eration may sound good, but it won’t 
work anywhere, whether the land is 
level or rugged. People with opposite 
fundamental notions of business may 
work togther very pleasantly in social 
life and in things academic but not in 
living. 

In the first place, farmers have no 
idea of controlling other agencies for 
their own good. Farmers are not only 
laborers, but they are capitalists and 
business men. As capitalists they 
have learned the things that will work 
out and those that won't. The prin- 
ciples of conduct are exactly the same 
in paying for a 50-acre farm or pay- 
ing for the Woolworth building in New 
York, hard work, good salesmanship 
and close buying, including labor. A 
farmer who can see only the laborer’s 
side of these problems never owns a 
farm. While he must necessarily be a 
laborer if the farm is paid for, it is 
labor dominated by the business and 
capitalistic grey matter in his head. 

Labor has sought from the begin- 
ning to work less and be paid more, 
while good farmers have not sought 
laws to shorten their days nor advance 
their wage. Maybe sometime we shall 
have closer buying and selling rela- 
tionship between farmers and consum- 
ers, but others besides members of 
labor unions will not be barred. 

Farmers’ Mind Slow But Sure 

With all due respect and honor for 
every man‘*‘and woman who works for 
the upbuilding and preservation of our 
country, and every class and trade 
produces its leaders, at the same time 
the largest single asset for safety is 

















BH. BE. COOK 


the slow, conservative, think it over 
and talk with the family, farmer 
method of making a decision. I know 


a good many rapid fire business men 
who find themselves alienated from 
rural people because they are slow, 
but let us not forget that these char- 
acteristics are our salvation and prob- 
ably most of us won’t think much 
about the truth of my statements un- 
til we lose them. 

But how about the political possi- 
bilities? Now we have a Farm Bloc 
and labor leaders. If a farm labor 


union werg working, there would be na 
other representation in our law make 
ing bodies. We would elect a farmer 
president one term and a labor presi- 
dent the next and so on. The eight- 
hour labor law would be amended to 
apply to farmers as well as laborers 
and instead of getting up and starting 
milking at 4 o’clock we would start at 
8 o’clock and our pay would be 75 
cents to $1 an hour rather than 25 
cents as an average now. The world 
is altogether too young to get eco- 
nomic adjustments by law. Invari- 
ably farmers have avoided an alliance 
of this kind. 

So far as I know labor leaders have 
made proposals when such have been 
made. Laboring people have the same 
right to organize and better their con- 
ditions of living as capital or any class 
or group of people and furthermore 2 
civilization cannot be at its best when 
workers do not receive their share of 
the returns from production; and yet 
labor unions so far have developed a 
selfish policy that has not recognized 
the rights of others. Unionism began 
with warfare and maybe no other 
method could have worked out in the 
early days. Today, however, the 


strike is reckoned as bad by more 
“than 90% of our people and it must 
pass as a means to an end, or labor 
unions are doomed. 

On the contrary in the history of 
farm organizations, there has not been 
Rec- 


the least trace of selfish motive. 





ognition of the rights of others has 
been the very corner stone of grange 
teaching since its organization more 
than a half century ago and today this 
organization is a stabilizing influence 
to be reckoned with throughout the 
nation. 

No! Don’t worry about any possible 
union between farm labor organiza- 
tions in these United States of Ameri- 
ca.—[H. E. Cook. 


Make Garden by Horse-Power 
Cc. & PHELPS 

The farm garden is too often & 
“two by four” ‘patch of land, made 
into small beds before planting, and 
then left mainly for the wife and chil- 
dren to plant and cultivate. Right 
here is the first big mistake in plan- 
ning the farm garden. With the gar- 
den near the house the poultry is sure 
to be a source of annoyance and the 
temptation is always strong to leave 
the work for the women folks to do. 

If the farmer would choose a long, 
narrow, strip of land, and would plant 
everything in wide rows, he would 
find it possible to do most cf the work 
with horse power, using the horse 
cultivator and in most cases the horse 
planter. The corn planter can be ad- 
justed to plant peas and beans, while 
small seeds, such as beets, carrots, 
parsnips, and turnips, may be planted 
in the fertilizer attachment of the corn 
planter by mixing the seed with fine 
soil or with part soil and part fertil- 
izer. 

It is possible to have a fresh, tender, 
supply of peas and beans for many 
weeks by planting a row or part of a 
row every week. In the same way it 
is possible to have a nice tender sup- 
ply of sweet corn, from ten weeks af- 
ter the first planting up to the time of 
killing frost, by planting a section of 
four rows once in ten days. Corn 
should not be planted in long single 
rows because the distribution of corn 
will not be even and many imperfect 
ears will result. 

Such crops as cabbage and turnips 
may be sown in long single rows and 


later thinned and thé surplus trans- 
planted to other rows. Squash, pump- 
kins, and melons may be planted in 
long rows by making the rows double 
distance and then leaving one vigor- 
ous plant about once in three feet. By 
cultivating freely on two strips be- 
tween the rows very little hand hoeing 
wil] be needed. 

Even such crops as lettuce, spinach, 
Swiss chard and French endive can be 
readily grown in wide rows. These 
should always be included in the farm 
garden and saved for winter forcing 
wherever possible. 


European Corn Borer 
Cc. C. WOODBURY 

1. What is it? The borer is the 
larva of a moth. The full grown grub 
is a little over an inch long, varying 
in color from light brown to dark 
brown or pink. 

2. What does it do? It tunnels and 
eats its way through all parts of the 
corn plant except the small roots. The 
most serious damage is caused by its 
feeding in the ears of green corn, 
where its work may be likened to that 
of the corn ear worm. The ear worm 
damage, however, is practically always 
visible. The corn borer may tunnel 
through a row or two rows of kernels 
with scarcely a sign on the outside of 
its presence. In the stalk the borer 
usually enters near the base of the tas- 
sel and tunnels upward. This often 
makes the tassel break over and 
wither before the pollen matures, 
causing indirect loss through poor pol- 
lination. In badly infested sections 
counts have shown 60% of the tassels 


broken over from this cause. The bor-. 


ers in the stalks cause much damage 
also. 

3. Where is the borer now located? 
There are areas of severe infestation 
near Boston and in western Ontario 





Opening Up the Hotbed for an Early Start 


near St. Thomas. There are areas of 
light infestation in eastern and west- 
ern New York state, in a larger area 
in eastern Massachusetts, and in some 
localities in Ontario. . During the past 
season light infestations have been 
found on the islands of Lake Erie, in 
the Ohio counties bordering the lake, 
and in one county in southeastern 
Michigan, likewise on the shore of 
Lake Erie. It has not been found 
west of Ohio, nor in Ohio within 60 
miles of the Indiana line. 

4. Where did it come from? The 
borer is native to Europe. It probably 
came to this country in shipments of 
broom corn from Austria-Hungary. 
These shipments were scattered 
through a number of widely separated 
areas in the United states and Canada. 
Whether there are other undiscovered 
areas of infestation cannot, of course, 
be stated with certainty If there are 
any such, careful search so far has 
failed to reeval them. 

5. How may it spread? Principally 
by being transported by rail or other- 
wise, on or within some of the plants 
it infests. Natural flight of the adult 
moth, aided by strong winds, drift of 
infested corn stalks on tide water or 
down streams, may be means of dis- 
semination. 

6. Has it been controlled anywhere 
within the infested territory? Yes, 
but never with general success. By 
utilizing every control measure, by 
getting rid of all weeds and refuse, by 
cleaning up and burning the stubble, 
by using trap-ecrops, the borer has been 
controlled by market gardeners. It 
might be difficult for all growers to 
practice such rigid crop sanitation, it 
would undoubtedly increase the cost 
of the crop, but it has been done, In 
Ontario considerable success has fol- 
lowed the use of trap crops, planted 
10 days in advance of the usual 
planting date, with the main planting 
delayed 10 days. Fall plowing has 
also been helpful in reducing the in- 
festation. There is, however, no single, 
easy, and completely successful meth- 
od of growing sound corn in a borer- 
infested region. 
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I was never very successful in rajs, 
ing real early cucumbers until 
year. The maturity was advanc 
planting early in forcing beds. 
cost was nothing as I had the eqi 
ment on hand. It consisted of gj 
boxes and some &x10-inch win 
glass. The lls were well man 
and prepared as usual. The c 
were taken off the cigar boxes, ang 
the bottoms knocked out, then set oj 
the hills with a slope towards the 
south. 

A dozen or more seeds were plant. 
ed in each hill and the glass kept 
over them until the plants were tog 
high to be kept covered any longer, 
I was careful to see that they hag 
plenty of water, and to raise the 
glass on warm, sunny days. I 
cucumbers two weeks earlier thay 
anyone else. ; 











Drainage In New York 
PROF. B. O. FIPPIN 
Someone has asked the question gy 
to how a farmer may proceed who de. 
sires to have a drainage ditch, tha 
outlets his own wet land, cleaned out 
and the expenses fairly apportioned, 
The first point for all farmers tp 
keep in mind is that under a revision 
of the New York state constitution 
about 1918, it is authorized that al 
land benefited by a drainage imrove. 
ment must pay its proper proportion 
of the expense of that improvement, 
This amendment thoroughly sets 
aside an old decision of the courts 
upon which many obstructing farm. 
ers have relied in avoiding drainags 
improvements requested by their 
neighbors on higher land. 
’ Based upon this amendment, thers 
are two statutes for the guidance of 
the farmer in securing his drainage 
relief. We will assume the simplest 
possible case where only two farmers 
are involved. Under the drainage 
law, the ‘farmer would present a peti- 
tion or request to the county court, 
stating the facts as to the drainage 
problem with which he is confronted, 
and requesting the appointment ofa 
commission of three men to look over 
the ground, and decide just what im- 
provements are necessary, and what 
division of expenses between the two 
parties should be made. They may 
act in the nature of referees. The ex- 
pense for their services is assigned at 
$5 a day. In the position of arbitrat- 
ors, these men should be able to do 
much to reconcile disputes between 
neighbors over drainage problems of 
this kind, and they have the full au 
thority to proceed in a legal way in 
carrying out the drainage and assess 
ing the expenses if it is necessary. 


The other method of procedure for 
the farmer is through the state Con- 
servation Commission at Albany. 
That law was originaily devised # 
authorize the commission to proceed 
with the drainage of large areas sud 
as the Canasseraga creek, but it was 
amended some three or four yeat 
ago, so that it might better serve th 
needs of the small farmer as well # 
the large area. Under this amené- 
ment of Article VIII, it is provide 
that a representative of the consé 
vation commission may perform al 
of the functions of this other commit 
sion of three men that would be ap 
pointed by the county court. Such 
representative may be the referes 
surveyor, and judge of the fair dit 
tribution of the expenses on such # 
drainage proposition. He would 
guided by an equitable distribution of 
expenses based upon the proportion 
land benefited on the two farms. 
course, the farmer making the péh 
tion would be expected to bear the 
pense of a man from Albany to 100% 
over the situation. 

The purpose in adding this antes 
ment to the law was to simplify 
procedure for drainage of small areal 
of wet land, and for the cleaning o# 
of local ditches, which are so often® 
matter of controversy between ie. 
vidual farmers. The most impo 
point in the whole matter to remes 
ber is that a grouchy farmer can 
lie back and obstruct the deve 
ment of his neighbor’s land, or fom 
his neighbor to bear all of the’ 
pense of the improvement, not. 
of his own land, but of the neighbe 
land. In view of the provisions of 
law, it would be indeed a h 
grouchy farmer who would set - | 
self against the operation of 
provisions of the law with the p 
pect of the much heavier expense © 
the drainage improvement which 
objection would bring about. ; 

It should be noted that New ® 
farmers have every facility that 
farmer in the country has for © 
legal promotion of drainage: — 
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The Oldest Mail 


Order House 
“i 5s to-day the most 
k progressive — 


ion as 
ho de- 


, that he EC 7 : ) 
ed out 1 8 : 
ioned, 
ers to 
vi HE first little one-page mail 
aaa ‘tone leaflets were sent out 
at all by Mon Ward & Co. 
nrovee in 1872. The first catalogue, 
ortion pictured above, was issued in 
>ment, 1874. It contained eight pages, 
sets about three by five inches in 
all size. This was the beginning 
of the mail order business—of 
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sed & a S is the Golden Anni- 
3 8 ce ‘ versary of Montgomery 
san stay | Ward & Co. We have 
vilt i Ekeewecy Completed Fifty Years 


in the service of the American 
Public, 
In 1872 this business was begun in 





refer one small room, twelve by fourteen feet. 
oud Today, millions buy from us on faith 
ton d in the name: “Montgomery Ward.” 
rtio 






ms. 7 Upon whatis that faith founded? Upon 
1é ‘ F Yi . e e . 

tpe & ifty Years of fair dealing, upon Fifty 
‘9 im Years devoted to selling only goods of 
ante Standard quality at the lowest possible 
lify the : 

11 ares ie PtICeS, 





This 50th Anniversary Catalogue 
keeps faith with our customers. It is 
Priced to meet present-day conditions. 
Itis filled with new, fresh merchandise 
with every price based upon the new 
low custs of production. 










I you have a copy 
of our 50th Anni- 
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everything for the Home, 
the Farm andthe Family— 
everything at moncy-sav- 
ing prices. 


NnN1Versary 


Some things at No Profit 
Many things at Little Profit 


At Montgomery Ward & Co. we 
believe we owe a duty to our custom- 
ers—that it is our duty to sell every- 
thing today at the lowest possible prices. 


We believe we owe a duty to the 
American Farmer. Therefore, we are 
selling all our Tillage Tools abso- 
lutely without profit to us. 


Many of these tools are actually 
priced at less than it would cost us to 
replace them today. This is the way 
we are keeping faith with the Ameri- 
can Farmer. 

And to the American Woman we 


are offering almost equal advantages— 
New York Fashions, selected in New 


York by Ward’s own Fashion Experts. 


All are offered at the lowest prices pos. 
sible today. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


& CO. 


This big Golden Jubilee Catalogue pictured above is priced 
to match the spirit of the times. Some things are priced at no profit, many 
things at very little profit. It is your best guide to the lowest prices. 


Everything needed in the home— 
everything to make the home more 
attractive—everything priced at a big 
saving for you. 


The New-Old Spirit 
of Montgomery Ward & Co. 


We are entering our second half 
century of business existence. And we 
step forward with the spirit of youth, of 
progress in Service and Saving for you. 


To give you bigger and bigger valpes, 
to give you better and still better ser- 
vice, to quote always lower and lower 
prices—that is our work and our ac- 
complishment today. 


Buy from this 50th Anniversary 
Catalogue. Know that the price you pay 
is the right price for whatever you buy. 
Know that every order you send, every 
letter you write, will be handled in the 
full spirit of the Golden Rule. 





If you haven’t our 
50th Anniversary 


OMIM Tend te tones KANSAS CITY CHICAGO FORT WORTH a 
set ‘Tiends, ST. PAUL PORTLAND, ORE. or write us for one. 














Reduce Your 
FORDSON 


Weloustetmen te, 
with a 


Pierce Governor 


Holds the engine at a uniform 
speed, regardless of load. Saves fuel 
and oil Helps prevent burnt-out 
bearings and scored cylinders. 


Pays For Itself 


A Pierce Governor can be in- 
stalled in 20 minutes without jf 
removing carburetor, radiator, [ie 
timer or fan and will save its 
cost in two weeks. Tractor per- 
forms better under all condi- 
tions. Saves one man’s time on 

all belt work. Instantly adjust- 1 
ed for different speeds. Sold on 













At Minnesota Land 
Demonstration ONE man 

64 stumps in 3 hours with his 
Martinson 







it) . Try it 10 Days Free. ff notas 
represented, just return It and the deal is off. 
never 


t you will 
miss Xo 
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ROC 7. 
"m making another SLASH “@’ 
Se tinh that wil open your 


eyes. I’ve cut my usual low prices Way 
down to enable my farmer frlends every- 


where to replace r fences, gates, and 
int buildings that havelong been ne: 
Because of war-time prices. Write Mohan tor 


page cut price catalog giving my low 
IGHT PREPAID 

Fenci eve orice Steel’ Posts, 

. Write for catalog today. Jim Brown 


BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO, 
Dept. 513-8 Cleveland, Ohio 








Two grades—50%-55% or 
ity Meat rap bri money 
poultry than feedi grains, cereals or 
etables alone. Formalate your own mach food 
with meat scrap, meat or digester 
Mixed with feeds or fed in hoppers. 
Gheaierpedey tem — harcoa!, oyster 
mineral stone grits, pure bone fertilizer. 
JACOB DOLD PACKINGCO. = “rite 
A. 


Dept. A» dooklet 
~~, BUFFALO, N.Y. 9 today 
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Plenty of Export Space 


Inform&tion from freight brokers 
and forwarding agents on the ocean 
freights situation is to the effect that 
no shortage of steamship space is 
likely for many months to come in 
moving farmers’ products to foreign 
countries. The prineipal exports in 
which eastern farmers are interested 
are grains, live stock and meats. The 
grain freight position is considered 
satisfactory by all factors; that is 
there is plenty of steamship space to 
accommodate all the shipments sched- 
uled or likely to be scheduled for the 
next few months, withouteover crowd- 
ing or delays of any consequences. 

Freight agents describe the ocean 
carrying business now as “quiet.” 
The demand for space is not outrun- 
ning the supply as was the case during 
the war. The tremendous increase in 
the supply of ships, both domestic and 
foreign has easily taken care of all 
exports for many months and is likely 
to be adequate for an indefinite length 
of time. Brokers say no material ad- 
vance of rates is in sight; in fact, come 
petition among steamship companies 
is more like it was before the war. The 
forwarding companies are looking for 
business rather than choosing thein 
customers. 

The principal movement of graing 
from eastern ports is to the Baltiq 
ports of Hurope for the account of the 
Russian Relief; to Liverpool and some 
Mediterranean ports. The Greek 
government has been taking steadily a 
large amount of wheat for some 
months and its last contract was for, 
40,000 to 50,000 tons for shipment dur 
ing March. This is the average size of 
its monthly commitments. 

Late ruling rates for prompt and 
early loading are i18c to 19%c per 
100 pounds for Western European 
ports. The United Kingdom range is 
a little higher as is Denmark, while 
the Baltic ports are up to 30c. Ship- 
ments to Mediterranean ports are gen- 
erally on the basis of 21c to 22c. 


The Export of Apples 


An interesting feature of the export 
business from the standpoint of east- 
ern farmers is the changed condition 
of apple shipments to Europe. Before 
the war Germany bought as many 
American apples as the United King- 
dom. Not yet has the German mark- 
et been restored. The past season 
has been a poor one for eastern apple 
exporters because of the shortage of 
the New York crop. This has resulted 
in a comparatively heavy movement 
of boxed apples from the Northwest 
but the bulk of these has been going 
through the Panama Canal direct 
from North Pacific ports. 

More boxed apples have been ex~- 
ported from this country than at the 
same time last year, the figures being 
2,308,283 boxes up to March 4, against 
2,271,950 boxes at the same date last 
year. Of barrels, on the contrary, 
only 1,178,998 had been exported up 
to March 4 compared with 2,276,679 
at the same date last year. All this 
season’s shipments were to British 
ports except about 5,000 barrels and 
173,000 boxes to Scandinavian mar- 
kets. The elimination of the German 
market has been a great blow to the 
apple export business, but in view of 
the shortage of the 1921 barreled 
cyop, the foreign demand for eastern 
apples has been entirely adequate for 
the exportable surplus. 





Crop Acreage To Hold Up 


The United States bureau of mar- 
kets and crép estimates reports that 
there seems to be no indication of a 
general decrease of food production 
in New York state this season, al- 
though the state department of farms 
and markets reported a declining 
acreage since 1918 in a number of 
vegetable crops. The United States 
bureau says farmers now plan to de- 
crease their acreage of hay only a 
fraction of 1% and will increase the 
total acraage devoted to other crops 
in the state nearly 3%. It is too early 
to make accurate estimates, as much 
will depend on weather conditions, but 
the figures show the tendency at the 
present time. Farmers are satisfied 
apparently that low prices weré tem- 
porary, and are not going to be de- 
terred thereby from their usual efforts. 
Reports from some sections of New 
York state are that hired help is very 











hard to get. In other sections, how- 


Crops and Markets 


Facts and Fanctes on Farm Business 






ever, labor is more plentiful than last 
year and cheaper. High freight rates 
are looked upon as a drawback to be 
overcome in time and not as a per- 
manent handicap. 


Maine Growers Organize 


Potato growers of Aroostook county, 
Me., the largest potato section in the 
East, have organized the Aroostook 
potato growers’ association, following 
the example of their New Jersey 
brethren. The principal object is to 
improve. the grading and packing of 
potatoes grown in that county, and to 
stabilize market conditions. Maine 
Potatoes are of fine quality and fur- 
nish seed for most of the East and 
South, but there has always been more 
or less complaint of the grading. 

A primary reform to be effected is 
the loading of potatoes in standard 
bags instead of bulk. Heretofore bulk 
loading has been the rule and it has 
led to many claims of shortages. The 
10-peck sack has been adopted as 
standard and the old practice of ship- 
pers using bags of varying sizes will 
be discontinued. An effort will be 
made to get the association’s members 
to use new bags only instead of 
second-hand bags now generally used. 








To Improve Celery Land 


The Steuben county, N. Y., farm bu< 
reau announces that a complete sur- 
vey will be made of the muck lands 
near Arkport, N. Y., where much of 
the celery crop of the state is grown. 
fhe work will be undertaken by the 
New York state waterpower commis- 
sion. 

This is a rich section of muck lands 
about 10 miles long and 2 miles wide. 
This tract was drained originally by 
means of a big ditch which constantly 
fills up and has to be kept clear by 
the property owners contiguous to it. 
It will be of immense advantage to 
have the state authorities take the 
work in charge and this has been en- 
trusted to L. C. Hubbard, Division 
engineer at Rochester. 





Clover or Timothy 


Clover is generally regarded as a 
valuable aid in maintaining soil fer- 
tility, but it is sometimes difficult to 
see just how much clover has bene- 
fited other crops in the rotation. 

The New York station at Geneva 
reports that on plats where clover 
was grown in a four-year rotatior 
the yield of dry matter for all crops 
produced over a period of 17 years 
was about 28,000 lbs. more than on 
the plats where timothy where timo- 
thy was used. Based on the produc- 
tion of the cereal crops alone, the 
clover plats produced nearly 10,000 
Ibs. more dry matter than did the 
timothy plats. 








Tax Problems 




















About That Income Tax 
M. M. McCULLOUGH, LEGAL ADVISER 


All individuals, partnerships or corp- 
_orations that cultivate, operate or mane 
age farms for gain or profit, either as 
owners or tenants, are, with reference 
to the United States internal revenue 
acts, designated farmers. The term 
farm embraces the farm in the ordi- 
narily accepted sense and includes 
stock, dairy, poultry, fruit and truck 
farms, also plantations, ranches and all 
land used for farming operations. A 
person cultivating or operating a farm 
for recreation or pleasure, the opera- 
tion of which results in a continual 
loss from year to year, is not regarded 
as a farmer. 

Form 1040 F should be filled in and 
attached to his income tax return by 
every farmer who either keeps no 
records or only records of cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements; its use is 
optional with other farmers. 

All gains, profits, or income derived 
from the sale or exchange of farm 
products, whether produced on the 
farm or purchased and resold, must be 
included in the return for the year in 
which the products were actually mar- 
=— and sold, unless an inventory is 
used. 

A farmer who operates a farm for 
profit is entitled to deduct from gross 
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s expenses \ ; 
amounts actually e in the cp 
rying on of the business of farm 
The cost of ordinary tools of sho 
or small cost, such as hand tools, 
cluding shovels, rakes, ete, m 
included, The cost of feeding and» 
ing live stock may be treated as a; 
pense deduction, in so far as such 
represents actual outlay, but not.4 
cluding the value of farm prod 
grown upon the farm or the labde, 
the taxpayer. i 

Where a farmer is engaged in Dr. 
ducing crops which take more than, 
year from the time of planting to the 
process of gathering and disposal, ¢. 
penses decucted may be determing 
upon the crop basis, and such dedy, 
tions must be taken in the year in 
which the gross income from the crop 
has been realized. If a farm is Ope. 
rated for recreation or pleasure ay 
not on a commercial basis, and if th 
expenses incurred in connection wit, 
the farm are in excess of the receipty 
therefrom, the entire receipts from th, 
sale of products may be ignored 
rendering a return of income, and t 
expenses incurred, being regarded ag 
personal expenses, will not Constituty 
allowable deductions. 


What is Capital Investment? 


The cost of farm machinery, equip. 
ment and farm buildings represents 
& capital investment and is not an a). 
lowable deduction as an item of «. 
pense. Amounts expended in the é& 
velopment of farms, orchards apj 
ranches prior to the time when th 
productive state is reached may be rm 
garded as investments of capital y 
well as will amounts expended in py. 
Gams work, breeding or dairy ap. 
m 
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Losses incurred in the operation ot 
farms as business enterprises are &. 
ductible from gross income. If fam 
products are held for favorable mar. 
ets, no-deduction on account of shrink. 
age in weight or physical value or by 
reason of deterioration in storage shall 
be allowed, except as such shrinkage 
may be refiected in an inventory i 
used to determine profits. The total 
loss by frost, storm, flood or fire of, 
prospective crop is not a deductibk 
loss in computing net income. 4/ 
farmer engaged in raising and selling 
stock, cattle, sheep, horses, etc., is not 
entitled to claim as a loss the value of 
animals that perish from among thos 
animals that were raised on the farm, 
except as such loss is reflected in an in- 
ventory if used. 

If live stock has been purchased for 
any purpose, and afterwards dies from 
disease, exposure or injury or is killed 
by order of the authorities of a state 
or the United States, the actual pur- 
chase price of such stock, less any de 
preciation which may have been prev- 
fously sustained with respect to such 
perished live stock, and less also any 
insurance or indemnity recovered, may 
be deducted as a loss. 

If an individual owns and operates 
a farm, in addition to being engaged 
in another trade, business or calling 
and sustains a loss from such oper 
tion ‘of the farm, then the amount of 
loss sustained may be deducted from 
gross income received from all sourcts 
provided the farm is not operated for 
recreation or pleasure. 

A reasonable allowance for depre ‘ 
ciation may be claimed on farm build- 
ings (other than a dwelling occupied 
by the owner), farm machinery ani 
other physical property. A reasonable 
allowance for depreciation may also be 
claimed on live stock acquired for 
work, breeding or dairy purposes. Such 
depreciation should be based on the 
cost and the estimated life of the liv 
stock. If such live stock be included 
in an inventory no depreciation thered! 
will be allowed, as the correspo 
eduction in their value will be refi 
in the inventory. 




























































Age of Witness 

Would 2 girl 17 or 18 years of age tet 
roper witness ill or should such, 
be of ageretH G, ‘Sresben Bounty, a 

It is not necessary that the witne® 
ses to a will be of age. A t 
old enough to know the nature of.the 
oath would be sufficient and a ¢ 
of 14 years of age is presumed f 
know. ’ 


New Sewer by Vote. 


What can do to a tows ® 
a a new sewer h—{W. Wo utler Countt 


~ 

Presumably {t will not be possible 
to compel the town to do so. It® 
can convince a ty of the vote 
that a sewer is n they will th 
doubtedly vote to build one. z 
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Keep it Uniform—Only stock of ® 
same variety, grade and size 

be shipped in any one pack 
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nilt in five sizes suitable 
or all conditions. Our celebrated 
Double Belt Feed insures fast, 
accurate sawing. Both forward 
and backward movements of car- 
riage controlled by single opright 
lever with the speed regulated 
amount of pressure operator ap- 
lies. Choice of Standard or Log- 
m Carriage. 

Boiler shown be- 
wary phan specially designed 
for Rang Mey The Farquhar 

e for both coal and wood. 

These outfits mounted on either wheels 
or sills. 

Farquhar Machinery for dependable, 

economical. sawmilling. Write us as to 

requiremen we help solve your 


D 
A.B. Farquhar Co., Ltd., Box 731, York, Pa. 


, 8 ; il 
Fre bait Portable Sawmills 
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Par: products include Steam and Gas 
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Auto Owners 
» WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Processthatelim- 
ai inates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise 
—Rim-Cut and enables us to 
sell our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and in- 
. troduce these wonderful 
tires at our astonishingly 
low prices to all motorcar owners. 
Write for booklet fully describing thisnew 
process and explaining our amazing in- 
troductory offer to owner agents. 


dro-United Tire Co. 


213 Chicago, San Francisco, Pottstown, Pa, 























OIL CANS 

LASTA LIFE TIME 

IDEAL FOR GARAGES 
Circular free 


AANDARD METAL WorkKS 
Sr. Boston.Mass. 
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Farm Engineering 


Every Farmer His Own Mechanic 











Running Car Without Water 


Just a few days ago I had the misfortune 
to run my car about half a mile with the 
water system entirely empty. Although there 
was plenty of oil in the motor, I first noticed 
the engine exhaust smoke as if there were 
too much oil, and then I remembered about 
draining water from motor the previous day. 
I stopped the engine at once, It was just a 
little warm so as to cause the oil to sizz @ 
little around the spark plugs. I allowed the 
motor to get cool before filled the water 
system up again. The motor still works very 
well. I don’t want this to happen again. Also, 
I would like to know if it will do any harm 
to use reverse for brake on a car.—[S. Wy S., 


tao not think that any appreciable 
damage has been done to the engine 
by running it this short distance with- 
out water. The temperature of the 
engine parts might have gotten up to 
200 or 300 degrees, which isn’t 4 
seriously high temperature and the 
fact that the car is still running in 
good shape is pretty good evidence 
that it hasn’t been damaged. Of 
course, running an engine this way is 
a thing to be avoided as far as possi- 
ble. 

Using the reverse for braking the 
car will naturally cause some wear on 
the reverse drum lining and it may 
have to be replaced. sooner than it 
otherwise would. Other than this, 
there is no particular harm done by 
using it as a brake provided it be 
used carefully and intelligently. 


What Kind of Roads.’ 

The nation-wide agitation for better 
roads has passed its first stage, that of 
convincing the American people that 
the construction of durable improved 
roads will do more to promote the 
prosperity of our great agricultural iIn- 
dustries, and indirectly of all our man- 
ufacturing and commercial interests 
than any other suggested economic re- 
form. The enormous appropriations 
for road improvement made by the na- 
tional and state governments, and by 
eounty and local authorities, aggre- 
gating for the coming year more than 
$600,000 show that public sentiment 
has been thoroughly aroused as to the 
great importance of this subject. The 
question is no longer, how shall we get 
the money for good roads, but how 
shal! we expend the money available 
go as to produce the best results? - 

The automobile quickly developed 
the fact that improved roads designed 
to horse-drawn vehicles would not 
withstand the wearing effect of the 
more rapidly moving motor car. It 
was found that the ordinary water- 
bound macadam road surface quickly 
disintegrated under the increased traffic 
imposed by the new vehicle, and after 
@ great deal of experimenting a bitum- 
inous macadam surface was perfected 
that has proved to be durable under 
practically all conditions of motor 
pleasure-car traffic. So far as roads 
for the millions of passenger cars is 
eoncerned the road problem has been 
solved. 

Another, and more serious problem, 
ereated by the great increase in the 
number of motor trucks carrying 
freight over our highways, is that of 
providing roads that will sustain the 
additional burden put upon them by 
the hundreds of thousands of these 
trucks now operated in all sections of 
the country. Beginning only 20 years 
ago the motor truck has steadily grown 
in favor as it demonstrated its superi- 
ority overall other agencies as a means 
of local freight transport, so that there 
are now in use nearly one million, a 
number that will in the near future be 
doubled. Uhtil a comparatively recent 
period most of these trucks were used 
in the cities and towns, but during the 
past few years they are being used In 
increasing numbers for the transport of 
farm products and other rural freight, 
about 100,000 now being owned and 
profitably operated by farmers. Their 
manifest advantages over the horss- 
drawn truck makes it certain that they 
will be still more largely used for mov- 
ing both the farmer’s crops and the 
goods and materials that he buys. 


Trucks Favor Co-operation 


The use of the motor truck for rural 
freight and express service is directly 
stimulated by the genéral movement 
for organizing the farmers into co- 
operative associations for marketing 
their products and buying their sup- 
plies. Thousands of these associa- 
tions have been formed, and their suc- 
ecss indicates that in the near future 
@ Jarge percentage of the farmers of 





_the entire country will be associated 


fm some form of co-operative effort 


The number of farmers who will find 
it profitable individually.to operate a 
motor truck is limited, but the oppor- 
tunities for co-operative management 
of rural freight and express service are 
boundless, 

The only obstacle to the universal 
adoption of the motor truck for rural 
freight transport is the lack of roads 
that will make their operation possi- 
ble. Only a very small percentage of 
the country’s roeds can be classed as 
“Improved,” and of this small per- 
centage the greater part was not de- 
signed to meet the demands of motor 
truck traffic result in these con- 
ditions has been that in many cases 
even what are called “improved” roads 
have broken down under the increased 
tonnage carried over them, and it is 
evident that road-construction policies 
must be changed in ondjer that the 
great public benefit of cheap and 
efficient local freight service may be 
maintained. 

One thing must be definitely decided 
upon: that the system of spending road 
funds so as to secure the greatest mile- 
age of improved roads without regard 
to the traffic that may be imposed upon 
them, shall be abandoned, and that 
all roads to be built in the future must 
be designed and constructed to meet 
the new conditions created by the 
adoption of the motor truck for local 
freight transport. 








Home Forestry 

















Protection for Shade Trees 


Shade trees around the farmstead 
add so much to its appearance that 
they have a distinct value and should 
be cared for with the greatest solici- 
tude. It requires many years for the 
growth of a good shade tree and every 
assistance should be given it to de- 
velop into a well shaped, sturdy, hand- 
some tree. 

Mechanical injuries are especially 
likely to affect shade trees. When 
the bark is abraded deeply enough to 
injure or destroy the cambium layer, 
bacterial fungi can very readily enter 
and begin to cause decay. Every 
such abrasion results in a scar unless 
the wood beneath be protected with 
some kind of preservative paint or 
solution, which will effectually ex- 
clude fungi until the bark has had 4 
chance to grow over and heal the 
wound. 

The use of treé guards is really 
quite effective in preventing these me- 
chanical injuries. Various forms of 
tree guards have been devised, all of 
them more or less effective, but vary- 
ing in good appearance and durability. 
A quite common method ts to drive 
three or four strong stakes around 
the tree, high enough to keep anf- 
Mals away, and far enough away 
from the tree as to allow plenty of 
room for growth. These stakes are 
sufrounded with woven wire fencing 
or with strips of boards nailed on. 
For temporaty protection, some long 
strips of boards placed up and down 
along the bole of the tree and held 
pecurely against it by wires or heavy 
cord serve very effectually. They aré 
not tied to the tree long enough to 
interfere with the growth. 

Large trees are sometimes injured 
by piling dirt up about their roots, 
making the ground level about them 
much higher than that to which they 
have been accustomed. This seems 
to smother the tree and it probably 
interferes with the proper function- 
ing of the bark. Large specimens of 
trees have been saved by building a 
concrete wall around the trunk a foot 
or two from it, filling the .carth 
around the wall but not bringing ft 
in contact with the tree itself. Some- 
times if cobble stones and gravel are 
piled up acjacent to the trunk instead 
of packing fine sand against it, better 
results are secured. 

A great deal has been said and 
written recently about tree surgery, 
and a number of people have become 
imbued with the idea that anyone 
may be able to do this kind of work. 
AS @ matter f fact, tree surgery is 
really a profession and it should be 
done only by an individual who fs 
skilled in it and who has a knowledge 
of trees and their growth. Good tree 
amy wd ~~ a but beware of 

e “tree who will only injure 
the tree. . 
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Throw huey The: 
Wheelbarrow! 


The wheelbarrow is out of date 
for barn cleaning. It’s a sloppy, 
back-breaking, leg-tiring, temper 
trying way. It’s hard work, the 
old way, and takes twice as long 
to clean the barn as with the 
easy running 


Jamesway Manure Carrier | 


Write today for the Ja 
Dairy Barn book of 336 WE omg mA 
all about the Jamesway carriers oat 
other devices for saving time, saving 
work, and getting bigger milk yields. 
tee mine of information 
u 
similar cae —n —_ 
Ask for barn book No 31. 
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ROOFING 
SIDING 









We on famnich for Saemaeiite delivery 
t ° 
=e 
Seandi Senta, Lene Tile, etc. (~ 
\ roofing. Brick, Clap Stone Face, 
Beaded, etc., for sidi ‘or extreme 


rabi Genuine Hampton Metal. 
Feros n apecil Penco metal ceiling 
every purpose. 


Send for catalogue for fire doors, metal lath, 
corner bead, culverts, welded tanks, 
lockers and shelving. 









PENN METAL COMPANY 
| 110 First St., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


25th & Wharton Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
office 

















































BEDS COOD FOR 
I5 TO 20 YEARS 


Few other vegetables repay their 
pawege cohent ely. One planting 
ts for yea Amazingly hardy, 

wn, mie otendaly increasin, 

We have an abundance o 


GOOD FAT ROOTS 


that will delight Pe. veteran Teer ong 
insure success to the pegianer. ey are o 
selected, rust-resisting varieti 


100 Berry Plants $400 


Have Strawberries like these 
fresh from your own garden 


Plenty of them--big, red, juicy and tooth- 
rome--from eart: 


Collins’ 
Catalogue 


J. COLLINS Be 
& SON , 
Box 40 

Moorestown 

New Jersey 









ONCE GROWN 
ALWAYS GROWN 


SEED 
BOOK 
SENT 


FRE 


Write today 


WM. HENRY MAULE, inc. 
2154 Arch St., Philadelphia 










Carter-Thorburn Collection 
TESTED f table seeds is the re- 

sult x | 120. youre” selecting and 
— Earliness and quality 


mbined. 
SUNRISE TOMATO—The earil- 
est, most productive, good sized, 

- scarlet fruit, very even, of fine 

Up quailty, with solid meat and few 


“ie PAY PAdIsH—Oral, white- 
mi crimson, crisp a: 
RIMSON BALL f Brer— err ‘early, round, bright 


crim: Oe javor. 
SPRIN TIDE or *ALLHEART CABBAGE—A dwart 
‘ maturing in early spring. Quality unsurp 5 
PERPETUAL LETTUCE—AIl season head lettuce. 
LITTLE MARVEL TURNIP—The earliest white 
globe turnip, crisp, solid flesh of delicious flavor. 
Try this collect . = our expense. The money you 
will apply on your first order. Send 25c and ask 
for Sunrise C leetion "No. 327 and we will send by re- 
turn mail the 6 packets of Earliest and Best vegetable 
seeds, our illustrated catalog and a 25-Cent Rebate 
Check to jo “Pree Out on yous first order of $1.00 or more. 
85th annual Catalog of C 
Tested an a —_ will be mailed free to any- 


CARTERS ° TESTED. SEEDS. 120, 53 Barclay St. N.Y.C, 
(Consolidated with J. M. Thorburn & Co.) 
Canadian. Branch, “38 King St. E., Toronto, Ont. 





Farm Ditche 
‘ ~/ Terracer 
% Grader 


Ditch and Terrace Now 


To help Pamsolee, to. aiv at less 
to give 25 
MARTINS" to we : Get 
te at once. 


the full ry. 

The MARTIN makes ghee 

ditches, drainage or irr’ 

or cleans ditches down to 7 
test id terracing tool 
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Readers’ Round Table 


Answering Questions on Many Topics 

















Attack of “Second Growth” 


You will find in a box I am sending with 
this letter a potato which is far from good 
shape. I will be very grateful if you will 
tell me through your paper what is the cause. 
I bought new seed two years ago and that 
ear they were fine, but last year many were 
ike the sample. My land is a | loam 
and I use stable manure and priliner a= 
{G. E. Cornell, Oswego county, N. Y. 

The potato is suffering from an at- 
tack of “second growth,” states W, A. 
McCubbin, deputy director for the 
Pennsylvania state bureau of plant in- 
dustry. The knobs represent merely 
the eyes and buds of an early stage, 
which under the more favorable con- 
ditions of growth in late summer 
started to grow out into new pota- 
toes. This has been universal in the 
past season. 

The potatoes after their formation 
met with a very severe check in the 
way of dry, hot weather. We can 
think of them as having become dis- 
couraged and quit for the year, but 
before going into their dormant con- 
dition, the weather changed and they 
decided that life was worth living 
after all. The only way further 

growth could be brought about, how- 
ever, was by the development of the 
buds or the eyes and thus we have 
knotty potatoes. 


Overhead Sprinkling Systems 

We have about 1% acres of strawberries on 

a light gravel soil. t season owing to a 
drouth, over an acre produced only 65 bushels 
of berries. ‘These berries became rather knotty 
and poor at the end of the season. We would 
like to water them. Should we erect a or 
or should we use a force pump operated b 
engine? Should we use a hose or over! a | 
ipes perforated? There is a spring brook near 
y which could operate a large ram. There 
are two wells on the place which struck water 
at less than 20 feet but oe mame oN sand tn 
necessary glass valves.— 

Local conditions often aaeen the 
decision as to the best method of 
supplying the water to overcome 
drouth conditions, but it looks to me, 
judging from a distance, that it would 
pay you to put in an overhead sprink- 
ling system here. This would give 
you a means of applying as much 
water as you would need an@ &t’s the 
best imitation rain that thereis. Such 
a system is not exceedingly expensive 
and its operation is attended with 
excellent results. Any dealer in gar- 
dening or nursery supplies should be 
able to supply you with the equip- 
ment necessary for such an installa- 
tion or put you in touch with some- 


one who can. 





Smut of Corn and Wheat 


Please tell me what is the cause of smut 
on ears of corn and wheat: how should I 
treat the seed for next year’s seeding? 

‘Will you please tell me what day of the 
week January 22, 1906, a upon, and also 
December 5, 1905?—[A. 8. , Clinton county, 

¥. 


The smut of corn is a fungous dis- 
ease and although not as damaging a 
trouble as some other pests on the 
farm, the aggregate loss due to corn 
smut each year runs into the millions 
of dollars. A study of the life history 
of the corn smut shows that treatment 
of the seed will not stamp out smut, as 
is the case with wheat. The reproduc- 
tion of the fungus is very rapid under 
favorable conditions and in the north- 
ern territory may be expected in early 
or mid-July. 

The safest way to control the trouble 
is to gather the smut pustules before 
they break and scatter spores, and to 
thoroughly destroy them. By going 
through the corn fields two or three 
times during the season beginning in 
July, the masses may be gathered and 
burned or plunged into boiling water. 
This greatly lessens or entirely removes 
the smut damage on the present crop 
and works wonders in controlling fu- 
ture troubles from the smut. 

Wheat smut may be controlled by 
treating the seed in the following way: 
Boak the wheat seed for four hours in 
cold water and permit it to remain for 
another four hours in wet sacks. Then 
immerse for five to eight minutes in 
water at 135 degrees; then dry quickly 
and sow. Such treatment as this in- 
jures the germinating power of the 
seed and at least a half more seed per 
acre Is required to get a full stand. The 
purchase of seed from non-infected 
sources is highly recommended and if 
a grower has had serious damage from 
wheat smut he might better purchase 
seed next season from another source 
than use from his own supply. 

This treatment above controls loose 
smut which is of the same genus as 
the smut found on corn. -Another smut 





known as stinking smut is closely al- 


lied, although it is different in char- 
acter and extent of injury. For the 
latter variety the immersion of seed 
wheat for 30 minutes in a solution of 
one pound of 40% formaldehyde to 60 
gallons of water will effect control. , 
January 22, 1906, fell on a Monday, 
while December 5, 1905, was a Tuesday, 


Will Not Spoil the Seed 

° DE. L. L. VAN SLYKE 

T'was thinking of mixing some fertilizer 
and would like to have your ideas on mixing; 
also about the possibilities of its hardening. 
One of my neighbors told me that it would 
harden in the ground and spoil the seed. I 
have seen quite a bit about wat and I have 
the price on what I can do. t ferti- 
lizer for about $14 a ton, at will analyze 
4—8—10, Therefore, if it can be mixed suc- 
cessfully without getting caked, the saving 
would be worth my trouble.—[Ardle Fitz- 
gerald, St. Lawrence county, N. Y. 

Concerning mixing fertilizers, there 
is no danger of mixed fertilizer getting 
hard or caked, provided a couple hun- 
dred pounds of cottonseed meal per 
acre are mixed with it, or several hun- 
dred pounds of dry muck or sand or, 
in fact, any fine dry material. 


Trying Out the Seeds 


I believe thoroughly in the recent editorials 
and articles in American Agriculturist about 
good seeds, and the real worth of seeds that 
germinate and come true to type. What I 
want to know, is how I can test some of my 
corn. I will appreciate any suggestions you 
may have to offer. The helps Pa have given 
others through the columns of the aa, old 
American Agriculturist have been of use to me 
many times.—[C. Harvey Jones, New York. 

One of the most convenient ways 
to test corn is by the use of the box 
test. Fill a box about 18 inches square 
and 3 inches deep with clean sawdust 
or sand. Moisten it thoroughly and 
smooth it to a level in the box. 

Then place the ears to be tested on a 
level surface, fips to tips in double 











Single Home-made Tester for Corn 


rows. Number every tenth row with a 


paper placed between the rows. Take 
from different places around the ear, 
five grains from each ear. Cover the 
sand with a piece of cloth marked off 
into squares and numbered consecu- 
tively. In each square place the five 
grains selected from each ear separate 
ly, taking care that they are placed in 
the square corresponding to the num- 
ber of ‘the ear. 

Cover the grains thus placed with 
another cloth of close weave to pre- 
vent the sprouts from coming through 
and cover with burlap well soaked. 
If the temperature is favorable germ- 
ination ought to take place in from 4 
to 6 days. The temperature of the 
kitchen or living room is about right 
if it does not get too cool at night. If 
all five kernels of any ear do not 
sprout, reject that ear. 


Play Safe With Your Crops 

PROF, WILLIAM H. MARTIN, NEW JERSEY 

The time is at hand to start our 
spring planting and it is advisable 
that we give some thought to possible 
disease preventative measures. There 
is no question but that a large per 
cent of the losses resulting from plant 
diseases can be prevented by adopting 
proper measures of sanitation. The 
toll of diseases arising from failure to 
observe known control measures is 
appalling. 

An example of this is the losses re- 
sulting to the sweet potato crop in 
New Jersey. Of the 2,000,000 bush- 
els produced in the state, it is esti- 
mated that approximately 50% are 
lost by diseases in the field. It is true 
that all of this loss cannot be pre- 
vented but it can be greatly reduced. 
Stem wilt, black rot and scurf are 
three very serious diseases that the 
growers of sweet potatoes should look 
for and adopt control measures. All 
of these are carried on the seed as 
Well as in the soil where they will live 
for some time. The first step in their 
control is the selection of clean seed; 
this should be done at digging time. 

It is too late to do this now but 
before the sweets are bedded, it is a 
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to eight gallons of water. Soak the 
seed for 10 minutes in this so} 
and then spread them out to 
When dry, bed at once to prevent 
infection. 

Treating the Seed © 

Seed treatment is of little 
however, if the treated seeds are to },' 
bedded in a seed bed that has 
viously grown diseased plants. Where 
this condition exists the soil in the 
seed bed should be renewed. Remoyg 
the old soil from the bed, clean 
thoroughly and sterilize by sprinkling 
with a solution of copper sulfate (1 
pound to 20 gallons water.) Whep 
this has dried, fill the bed with a clean 
sandy soil to a depth of at least ¢ 
inches. This soil should be secureg 
from a locality where sweet potatoes 
have never been grown. After the 
treated seed has been placed on the 
sand, cover with about 10 inches of 
sand and cover the entire bed with 
hay. Look after the moisture ang 
temperature relations of the bed ag 
they are of vital importance in the 
production of sturdy, disease free 
plants. Just one more thing—When 
the plants are ready to be transplanted 
to the field, don’t delay the operation, 
Never allow them to stand for any 
length of time after being removed 
from the bed. A wilted plant will nof 
start properly and is more liable to be 
infected than a plant in good condi. 
tion. 

Since we are speaking of treat. 
ing seed it might be advisable 
that we examine our Irish potato seed, 
If they are scabby or show small black 
specks, known to the pathologist ag 
“rhizoctonia” it is probably advisable 
that they be treated. Both of thes 
diseases are frequently the cause of 
serious losses and usually respond to 
seed treatment. It must be stated, 
however, that if the organisms causing 
these two diseases are present in thé 
soil, seed treatment will be of little 
value. The potato grower who con- 
ducts operations on a large scale, is 
beginning to consider seriously the 
question of seed treatment as is in- 
dicated by the fact that four New 
Jersey growers have signified their ine 
tention of treating approximately 500 
bushels apiece this spring. 

Scab can be controlled by treating 
in formaldehyde solution made up at 
the rate of one pint of the commercial 
solution to 30 gallons of water. This 
solution will not control rhizoctonia or 
scurf, however, so it is perhaps bets 
ter that corrosive sublimate be used. 
This should be made up at the rate of 
4 ounces to 30 gallons of water. The 
uncut tubers should be soaked in this 
solution for at least one half an hour, 
the treatment may be lengthened to 
1% hours without danger of injury. 
In view of the fact that this solution 
loses strength it is necessary that some 
provision be made for its renewal. 

The most recent recommendations 
for this are as follows: After treating 
four bushels of potatoes, add % ounce 
of the dissolved chemical to the solu- 
tion and restore to the original Ydl- 
ume. When the seeds have been 
treated spread them out to dry. Don't 
reinfect them by placing in soiled ¢on- 
tainers, sterilize all containers before 
they are used. 

The celery and lettuce: growers call 
also prepare now for the battle against 
diseases. If the young plant is in- 
fected when set in the field, there is 
little likelihood that it will produce 4 
marketable product. Seed beds should 
be sterilized. Before this is done, 
add the manure you intend using as it 
is essential that this be sterilized alsd, 
After the soil has been well pulverized, 
apply a ‘formaldehyde solution made 
up at the rate of 3% pints to 50 gaté 
lons of water. Use at the rate of ¢ 
gallon per foot of soil surface. It 
probably better that the application be 
made in two installments, one half gal 
lon at a time. If the treatment is 
made on a heavy soil don't 
Cover with a burlap bag for 48 h 
or longer. Remove the cover 
stir, thoroughly. As soon as the 
has dried sufficiently and is free 0 
odor of formaldehyde (7 to 10 dag), 
the seed may be planted. This is done 
to get the formaldehyde out of the 
soil. If the seed is planted while this 
is still there injury to ‘germi 
might result. Use sterilized t 
this job; remember that the 
of disease control measures is 
@ question of methode and good 
ment. 


What’s In a Name—The man wh? 
thinks any stock that’s purebred, 
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Sew Albany Box & Basket Co. Boa 108 New Albany,In@ 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 
CATALOG 


We manufacture all kinds, of 
fruit packages. Buy y 

Berry, Peach, Cherry, Bushel, 
Shipping or Picking Baskets 





anufacture 
Market, Delivery and Clothes 
al. Baskets. Webster Basket Co., 
48, Webster, Monroe County, New York. 
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FRUIT TREES 
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Fighting Fruit Pests 


Using Effective Sprays and Dusts 








Dusting Saves Time 


Dusting as a means of controlling 
apple diseases has proved a great suc- 
cess according to L. L. Morrell of Col- 
umbia County, N. Y. The large or- 
chard on his farm was dusted and bet- 
ter results were obtained than by 
spraying and the work was completed 
in a much shorter time. Mr. Morrell 
believes that spraying is all right if 
reliable men can be obtained to take 
charge of mixing the spray material 
and getting it on the trees properly, 
but such men are hard to find. In 
past years when the spraying method 
was used, he was unable to super- 
intend the work and always had a 
feeling that it was not being done 
properly. 

Under the dusting method, however, 
Mr. Morrell states that a much short- 
er time is required to cover the or- 
chard and he can therefore give the 
work his personal attention, which is 
a great advantage. Formerly when 
spraying was practiced, much time 
was lost in driving back and forth to 
fill the spray tank, but now all the 
dusting materials for the day’s work 
can be carried along with the dusting 
machine and added as needed. This 
results in a great salving of time 
which is a vital factor where the sea- 
son for control work is short. 


Spray Against Peach LeafiCurl 


I have three young peach trees which are 
three) years old. ast summer the leaves 
curled and fell off. This year I should have 
a fair crop of peaches if I can prevent this 


© 


dust or otherwise it will clog your 
spray apparatus causing all manner 
of trouble. 

If you can get your tobacco finely 
ground, use it at the rate of 40 pounds 
to 100 gallons of water, to which you 
can add about 40 pounds of lime, if 
you want a purely nicotin spray. I 
would suggest, however, that you use 
instead of water, lime-sulphur solution 
(summer strength 1 to 40) and add 
to this your tobacco dust in the same 
amount. Such a mixture can bé used 
at various times for your several fruit 
species. 


Spraying Cucumbers 
CHARLES CHUPP, N. Y, COLLEGE 

I would like some advice on how to spray 
cucumbers with bordeaux powder for blight. 
How many times should they be sprayed?—~ 
[{H. R. Double, Butler county, Pa. 

The powdered or paste bordeaux 
mixtures on the market, by law, most 
all bear on their labels the percent of 
copper. We advise growers to use a 
large enough amount of the powder to 
make a 4-4-50 mixture of bordeaux. 
Directions accompany the mixture. If 
the metallic copper declared on the la- 
bels contains 4% and a 4-4-50 solution 
is desired, it requires 25.4 pounds of 
the concentrated mixture to add to 50 
gallons of water to make the formula. 
If 1.5% is declared on the label, it takes 
67.8 pounds; if 5%, it takes 20.3 
pounds; if 6%, it requires 16.9 pounds. 

The times of application are every 
two weeks or 10 days, beginning when 
the first two leaves of the plant appear 
and continuing throughout the active 


Duster at Work in the Glidden Orchard in Orleans County, New York 


leaf curl. ‘What can I do for it?—[Franklin 
Gross, Stueben county, N. Y. 

To control peach leaf curl spray- 
ing must be made before the foliage 
starts to unfold, and peach trees 
which are sprayed systematically dur- 
ing the dormant season do not or- 
dinarily suffer from the trouble. If 
peaches are sprayed solely to fight the 
peach leaf curl, bordeaux is used, the 
application being made about two 
weeks before the buds are ready to 
open. The lime sulphur preparations 
which are used for scale and other 
troubles will also afford good pro- 
tection. Spraying after the foliage is 
open usually does some good, but the 
best policy is one of prevention by 
spraying during the late dormant 
period. 


Using Nicotine for Spray 
PROF. G. H. HOWE 


I. have been getting American Agriculturist 
for several years and like it very much. 
have a omell farm of 40 acres and on it I 
have a lot of fruit trees, 150 apples, 15 quin- 
ces, 15 pears, 25 cherries of all kinds, 25 
plums and 30 grapes of different kinds. 
would like some information about spraying. 
I saw in your issue of agg Be 21 about nico- 
tine and lime for spraying ow can I mix 
nicotine and lime together, as I should like 
to spray all my fruit trees? I raise tobacco 
and have a lot of fillers of well grown tobacco 
which never sells very high. Could I soak 
the tobacco? I can get lots of nicotine out 
of it. Is this usable for all kinds_ of 
fruit and how much lime to the gallon? _ 
any sulphur got to be used as well?—[ 
Hurtz, Chester Co., Pa. 

Nicotine, as as cay, is called a con- 
tact spray; that is, it destroys insect 
life by actual contact with the body of 
the imgect: It is therefore, primarily 
used to combat aphids and other suck- 
ing insects. You can make a nicotine 
spray by using your second grade 
tobacco, if you can grind it sufficiently 
fine. Soaking it will not produce the 
desired results. It is rather doubtful, 
| grnains if you have any means for 

it finely at a minimum cost. 


IZ must be ground almost as fine as 


growing season. The first applications 
are for the prevention of the cucumber 
beetle, which carries the wilt, while 
later sprays help to control mildew 
and anthracnose. 


His Orchard Methods 
Cc. S DEAN, BEAVER COUNTY, PA. 

The following coftribution comes to us from 
C. S. Dean, a prominent farmer in Beaver 
county, Pa. He has been a friend of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for years and many of our 
older readers remember his name and articles 
on western Pennsylvania subjects. He tells of 
his experiences with apple trees, which mean a 
good thing for him on his farm.—[Editor. 

In the first place we selected trees 
from a reliable nursery advertising in 
American Agriculturist, and every tree 
we purchased has proved true to name. 
We selected only choice varieties head- 
ing the list with Stayman Winesap, 
which is proving to be a wonderful 
apple with us. We have never grown 
any crop in our orchard except some 
crop to help the growth of the trees. 

We headed our trees low and keep 
the center and the cross limbs trimmed 
out which makes a handsome tree 
with a large circumference. When 
any scale shows itself we get right 
after it with scalicide or lime-sulphur. 
We have just completed a dormant 
spray using 15 pounds of powdered 
lime-suiphur to 50 gallons of water. 

For the leaf eating pests we use ar- 
senate of lead and pyrox. We had a 
fine bloom last year, but nearly all our 
Stayman Winesaps and York Imperials 
were killed by a late frost. 

We are now thinking of placing 
heaps of saw dust and coal tar on the 
windward side of the orchard in order 
to be prepared for late frosts if they 
should materialize again this Spring. 
We are told that saw dust and coal tar 
burns for a long time and makes a 
heavy smoke. Has any reader of the 
American Agriculturist ever had any 
expereience with this or similar meth- 


ods of protecting orchard fruits from” 


late Spring frosts? 
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MR. SEED BUYER 
METCALF PAYS THE FREIGHT 


below for p or March 

ee hy . Let os 

uirements will be and we will send 

oer: Alsike and Alfalfa is Ameri 

our are tested for purity pad 

at the New Exp. 
8 tation at Gene ny ." — 


RED CLOVER 
Metcalf’s Recleaned, Medium 


Genuine M: 
About 99.50% pure 

ALFALFA Per bushel! of 60 tbs. 

Metcalf’s Recleaned (99.89% PUTe) .....-..s0 

Sv say Alfalfa, Cortited anes manne 
ALSIKE Per bushel of 60 Ihe. 

Metcalf’s Recleaned (About 98.25% pure) 
SWEET CLOVER _Per bushel of 60 ibs. 


Medcalf’s Recleaned White Blossom...........+++ $7.50 
bout 99.50% pure 





Per bushel of 60 Ibs. 
17.00 

















TIMOTHY Per bushel of 45 Ibs. 
Metcalf’s Recleaned (About 99.70% pure)...... $4.00 


TIMOTHY & ALSIKE Per bushel of 4 tbs. 
Metcalf’s Recleaned (104 Alsike) ..............-«-»+: $4.00 


METCALF’'S SEED CATS 
Alberta Cluster... 
Weight 45 ibs. to measured bushel 


METCALF’S SEED WHEAT 
Marquis Type Spring Wheat.........per bushel $2.85 


MILLET 





82 Ibs, $1.40 
a 














2 Row Chevalier... 
6 Row Oderbruck 
2 Row State 


GARDEN PEAS 
Telephone .. 
Alderman ...... 

Laxton 





jomas 
Gradus 


B. F. METCALF & SON, Ine. 
216-2164 West,Genesee St. 'Syracuse, N.Y. 























Sweepstakes 
Pedigree 
‘Seed Corn 


The BEST you 
can plant for the 
SILO. Full de- 
Scriptive Circulars 
free. When 
grown you will 
know its FULL 
VALUE. 





cei 
PREPARED ROOFING ONLY S118 


Seat Gis SS pen tans 
our 
gut pico folder wero y 


gare We ee. Write to tela sees cs bake Bull 











GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


Electric Light & Power 
At a Price You Can Alferd 


148 $197 


JUST 12 PLANTS ONLY 


UTILIZE WASTE POWER 


throw the belt froman: 
ae 1-2h, ie ana 


Wilruopame sleet 26 


than 
posit, 
c.L. TEMPLAR, Syracuse, N. Y. 
When writing Advertisers 
Please 


Mention 
American Agriculturist 
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ER SILOS 


Let the Cow Decide 


Put grain, green corn, mill f€ed, and silage 
side by side and turn old Boss loose on them. 
She’ll choose the sweet, succulent silage every 
time. It makes more milk. It saves you money. 


No wonder more and more dairymen are 
erecting silos---Harder Silos. The well made 
door system, the strong, doubly interlocked 
staves and the efficient anchor system—all as- 
sure longest life in the silo—best quality 
in the silage. 

Send for free booklet on silage and silos. 


HARDER MFG. CORP. 
Box 13 Cobleskill, N. Y. 










Good available territory open 
for live agents. 








LOBE SILOS are the choice of 

Dairymen and Stockmen who in- 
vestigate before buying. They insure 
full silage capacity because the exten- 
sion roof has nearly straight sides. They 
have continuous opening adjustable 
door-fronts. The door fasteners make 
a convenient ladder. They are built 
to stay and keep silage because the 
stave joints have six points of support, 
making the Silos absolutely air tight. 
Prices for Globe Silos have been reduced to the 


1917 basis, Write for the Globe catalog, and ask, 
about special discount offered for early orders. 


GLOBE SILO CO., 6-16 WillowSt., Sidney,N.Y. 








THE AUTO-OILED*AERMOTOR 


y e 

A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 47:77:72" ai 
Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always ©*Tv 4ermotor & : 

oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully § 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. Theshafts run in oil.. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
are practically eliminated. 5 
' Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. S 
Dry and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. 


i Chicago Des Moines 
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BARREN COWS,Si.% 






Dollars in Hares 








. : CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
e y 37 o 8.! ¢ ) t 
oe eee “bie Preis. We Prevent file by using ABORNO. 
supply guaranteed high grade stock at adminis: by hypodermic syr- 


lowest prices and buy all perfect pairs 
you raise. Use back yard, barn, 
cellar, attic, 


Contract and Illustrated Catalog Free 


STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS'N 
407 H. Broadway NEW YORK 11 Jeff St. Lancaster, Wis. 


WANTED MWANTED! 
Railway Mail Clerks (ya Ng RAILWAY 
$1600 to $2300 Year. nat be ! , 


Beaty it 
eat haraing cove, Wetosioc booklet with 
out cow. itefor it 
letter from users and detaile 
of Money-Back Guarantee. 


ABORNO LABORATORY 























MEN—BOYS OVER 16 
SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY 


Steady work Franklin Institute, Dept.  M. Ye 
No Layoffs : Mail Examinatiog 
Paid Vacations ‘ 
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Dairy Activities 


What's What in the Marketing of Milk 
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Up to the Old Tricks 


I enclose a copy of a letter re- 
ceived last Saturday from our local 
milk dealer, the Premium dairy com- 
pany. I have added my comments 
to the letter and hope you may think 
the matter worth publication. An 
editorial word from you on this sub- 
ject would be highly appreciated by 
your readers as I know of no worse 
example of cupidity on the part of 
the dealers in all the years I have 
produced milk.—[E. G. Feint, Tomp- 
kins county, N. Y. 

The following is a copy of the 
letter: 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Feb. 18, 1922. 


Dear Sir: 

This company will continue to accept all 
milk from all patrons who have heretofore 
delivered their milk to this station irrespec- 
tive of their affiliation with the Dairymen’s 


League. 

All milk produced by the “non-poolers’ 
and for whom the Dairymen’s League has 
acted as sales agent in the past, and whose 
contract with the Dairymen’s League expires 
on March 31, will be accepted by this com- 
pany as in the past. We assure you of a 
positive market for your milk. 

The advantage of non-pooled milk has been 
amply demonstrated in the past 10 months. 
Your best interests demand that you be a 
“non-pooler.” 

Notify the Dairymen’s League Codperative 
Association, in writing, before the 28th of 
February that you do not want them to act 
as your sales agent any longer. 


ours ve truly, 
PREMIUM DAIRY Co., 
H. A. Rusch, Pres. 
The above circular letter sent by 
the Premium dairy company to its 
patrons is abundant proof of its hos- 
tility to the Dairymen’s league co- 
operative association. Similar letters 
have been gent out by other dealers 
to their patrons, showing a concerted 
effort to weaken the co-operative as- 
sociation by trying to induce its mem- 
bers to withdraw from the “pool.” 
What special advantages non- 
pooled milk has for the Premium 
dairy company is not stated, though 
they say its “advantage has been 
amply demonstrated.” When dealers 
are claiming a surplus of milk, and 
when the acceptance of non-pooled 
milk means an increased cost in the 
keeping of separate accounts, these 
advantages are not apparent to the 
writer. The only possible advantage 
to the dealers, in accepting non-pooled 
milk, can be measured by spite and a 
desire to injure or break up the Dairy- 
men’s league co-operative association. 
That dealers, who have proved 
themselves shrewd business men in 
the past, now show themselves so 
shortsighted as to attack the pooling 
plan by such childish solicitation as 
appears in the above letter is incon- 
ceivable. They should see that their 
only hope of continuing in business 
lies in dealing with the dairymen 
through the dairymen’s organizations 
and in retailing the milk at a reason- 
able profit. If they cannot see this, 
then like Nebuchadnezzar, they are 
certain to see the “handwriting on the 
wall,” for eventually, if forced to do 
so, the dairymen through their or- 
ganizations will assume the distribu- 
tion of their own milk. Where then 
would the dealer stand! 


No Easy Sailing Here 
CHARLES L. STILES, LEWIS COUNTY, N. Y. 


The farmers in this section of the 
country are facing a situation that is 
unique to say the least, as to the 
proper disposition of their milk the 
coming spring, and the outcome is 
largely a matter of conjecture. 

The Sheffield farms company closed 
its shipping station at East Martins- 
burg on December 31, thus compell- 
ing some of the patrons to haul their 
milk to Glenfield, others are being 
taken care of at the Lowville plant 
of the same company. Some of the 
farmers with real small dairies are 
either using their milk for the fatting 
of veal calves, or taking care of it 
some other way. 

The prolonged drouth of the past 
season resulted in an extremely short 
hay crop all through this section of 
the country; also the grain crop was 
far short of a normal year, which 
resulted in a good many farmers re- 
ducing their dairies to quite an ex- 
tent. Even with the prevailing price 
of mill feeds, they would hardly feel 
justified in keeping their production 
up to normal capacity. 

It has been said on good authority 
that there is sufficient milk of high 
quality, within easy shipping distance 
of most large cities, to about swamp: 


—_ 






every fluid market available, and jug 
so long as a large surplus is Produced, 
of course, it has a tendency to bring 
the price down to the lowest or butter 
fat level. 

Notices were sent out sometime 
to all the stockholders of the Dairy. 
men’s league, that they would ceage 
to be a factor for the sale of mij, 
after March 31. This applied whether 
they had signed the pooling contrag 
of the Dairymen’s league co-operatiy, 
association or not. 

League stockholders who hayes 
signed the contract, however, will be 
protected the same as in the past as 
their milk proceeds will continue to 
be pooled, but the farmers who fe. 
long to the non-pooling class are 
rather in a dilemma on how to dis. 
pose of their product advantageously, 

Just so long as they continue to 
produce a large surplus of fluid milk, 
thus causing the big market centers 
to become glutted or congested, it 
looks as if it. must be disposed of at 
a price unprofitable to the producer, 
Some way must be devised to care 
for the extra amount through other 
channels. 

It would seem that we might reduce 
the dairies 25 to 40%, in some such 
ratio all through ‘the milk producing 
territory for a few years, and raise 
enough grain on our own farms so that 
our herds would, be self sustaining, 
It certainly would reduce the ex. 
penses to quite an extent and do away 
with the present method of buying 
western mill feeds, which cannot be 
profitably done under present market 
conditions. 










































































Relatively Few Cancellations 


The final count of pooling contract 
cancellations received by the Dairy- 
men’s league cooperative association 
amounted to 3,326 for the contract 
cancellation period in February. Dur- 
ing the month of February the asso- 
ciation received 2,577 new contracts. 
Therefore, the total loss of poolers to 
the association was only 749, which is 
an exceptionally small loss and far -— 
less than early estimates placed by 
the association itself. 

It is important that more than half 
of the withdrawals came from locali- 
ties where the greater part of the milk 
goes into the fluid market trade. Of 
the new contracts received during 
February, 957 came from producers in 
the fluid milk territory. In most cases 
there were very good reasons stated 
for the cancellations of the contract; 
many. dairymen went out of business 
or discontinued milk production and 
gave such reason for their withdrawal. 
There were 666 cancellations of those 
who sell to dealers that do not pool 
with the co-operative association, and 
whose milk in the majority of case 
has never been pooled. 


Value Silage in Silo 

I intend to move off my farm and have 
more silage than I can feed out. I have # 
chance to sell some to my neighbors and 
want to ask you some questions about # 
How much would a ton of corn silage be 
worth when the hay around here is only 
worth $15 to 16 a ton? How many tons could 
there be in the amount of silage in a * 
14 feet wide and 6 feet high?—[Zellie Kijaws 
Pennsylvania. 

Perhaps the fairest basis for figu™ 
ing the value of silage in the silt 
is on the basis of the Warren formula, 
which is that used by the Dairymens 
league and other large organizations 
of farmers. It says that 8 pounds 
of corn plus 16 pounds of hay equal 
in value 100 pounds of silage. 
works out in this way. : 

If corn is worth 56 cents a bushel 
then 8 pounds of corn is worti 
cents. If hay is worth $16 a tom 
then 16 pounds is worth 12.8 on 
These two added together amoum 
to 20.8 cents for the value of ! 
pounds of silage. Since there a 
20 hundred pounds in a ton, then 
ton of silage on this basis would 
worth $4.16. With silage held 
this time of the year and a 4 
solidly, this valuation is too itt 
but it makes a basis to work up 
With these prices of corn and 
silage at present in the silo should 
very close to $5 per ton. 

There is a formula for figuring tH 
number of tons of silage in the 
as follows: 

















(D2 x 0.722854) xH 














2000. x40 a 
“CO” in the above formula *fP 
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Don’t depend on the mow, loft 
or shed to store your roughage, 
In a silo you can pack many 
times the amount a mow, loft, or 
shed will hold; and more than 
that, silage is a succulent milke 
producing food that your cattle 
will readily eat. Get a silo, fill 
it with corn, and see how your 
feed bills will quickly decrease. 
The Silo you need is the Craine 
Triple Wall. Three walls to 
keep out wind, rain, and cold, 
and to keep your silage in per- 
fect condition. 
If you now have a twisted or 
caved-in silo, endangering your 
other buildings, rebuild it into‘fa 
beautiful Craine at half the cost 
of a new silo, Our free catalog 
tells the story. Send for it. 
Discount Allowed for 
Ocerders Placed This Month 


Craine Silo Lo.» 1 Inc. 


Box 120 N. Yo 
























































What More annoying—to 

and to get 
full milking from udder or teats that 
are tender and sensitive or hard and 
congested. 


Prompt application’ of Bag Balm, the 
great Dealing ointment to any cut, 6c ecratch, 
mation quickly heals and 


milking time is a pleasure to 
end comfort for the cow. 
Use Bag Balm for Caked 
abnormal conditions of the wu tissue. 
It penetrates quic! and restores bey 
circulation. Valuable in treating Cow Pox 
Bunches, 


-— ae out 
tsies, and 3 ne tered 
7 on book- 
fet" Dalry Wrinkles.” 
Dairy Association 
Co., Inc. 
tyndonvitie, Vt. 

















capacity ‘of the silo. D 
" damneter and H equals height. Sub- 
stituting 14 feet as the diameter of 
the silo and squaring it, we get 196° 
‘to be multiplied by the decimal in 
the formula, then by the height, 
divided by 2000 and multiplied by 40. 
Working this out, the contents of the 
silo is approximately 17 tons. With 
17 tons worth close to $5, you have 
$80 to $85 worth of silage in your silo. 








Passing Barn Inspection 


I am a Dairymen’s league member, also a 
ool member and I am sending my milk to 
ewark, N. J. Will you please inform me re- 
garding barn regulations? My cow stables are 
30x18 feet and are 6 feet high. There is a 
window 3x5 feet in front of the cows and one 
tes e door. I keep five cows on a plank floor 
gutter. The rest of the floor is stone 
filled with gravel. If I seal this barn overhead 
and white-wash will it pass, inspection? My 
cow stables are large in the basement of the 
barn.—[W. » Schuyler county, N. Y. 


Since in barn requirements must 
meet with the regulations of the board 
of health in the city where the milk 
is to be sold, it is necessary that you 
follow the requirements of those who 
have the supervision of the city’s milk 
supply. Dr. Charles D. Craster, 
Health Officer for Newark, N. J., out- 


lines the requirements for selling 
grade “A Raw” milk in Newark as 
follows: 


Cows must be tuberculin tested an- 
nually and physically examined. All 
added cows to a herd must be retest- 
ed after two months in the herd. A 
dairy must score 65% to the questions 
asked, as indicated on the score card, 
which will be sent free of charge to 
any dairyman supplying milk to New- 
ark, N. J. Milking must be done in 
small-mouth milking pails. 

Cows, barns, milk house and all 
utensils must be kept clean at all 
times and the udders of cows must be 
clipped, and same must be washed 
and dried with a moist cloth just pre- 
vious to milking. Milk must be cooled 
to 50 degrees immediately after milk- 
ing each cow. Milk must not have 
more than 100,000 bacterial count 
when delivered toa consumer. A milk 
house must be provided for the cool- 
ing and storing of milk and the keep- 
ing of utensils. When the tuberculin 
test of cattle is furnished this depart- 
ment, an inspection is made of place 


equals. before a 


-Meense will be granted... 
It is quite impossible to outline at a 
long distance what detail would be 
‘necessary to have the barn pass in- 
‘spection so far as the ceiling and 
white-washing are concerned. The in- 
spector who calls at the barn will ex- 
plain the ruling on conditions as he 
finds them. 


Hill Top Farm Notes 


C. S. DEAN, PENNA. 





The best home mixed grain ration 


we have ever found for our dairy 
cows is 200 pounds of corn meal, 100 
pounds of wheat bran, 100 pounds 
of wheat middlings, 100 pounds cot- 
tonseed meal and 200 pounds oil meal. 
One pound of these feeds all mixed 
together for every 3% pounds of milk. 
When this ration is fed with all the 


. clover hay the cows care to eat, if 


they are not “star boarders” they will 
return some profit, provided they get 
all the water they need to drink. 

Our advertising has always paid us 
because we always endeavor to tell 
the truth in the advertisement and 
conduct our farming business on 
methods of old fashioned honesty on 
the policy of the Golden Rule. An 
advertisement that does not tel the 
truth will not sell anything twice to 
the same person, and the business 
conducted on an untruthful policy 
will not weather many storms. 

It will pay as we know from ex- 
perience to put the Golden Rule in 
our farming business ?nd truthfully 
describe every article w..atever it may 
be that is offered for sale. We have 
never known any farmer yet to gain 
anything by putting little or inferior 
fruit or vegetables in the botton® or 
middle of the container, making the 
customer believe it is all nice and 
perfect like that shown on top. Suc- 
cessful farming is not built on that 
kind of a foundation. 


Try This—The surest and quickest 
way of improving production of a 
dairy herd is through the use of a 
high class pure bred sire. The cheap- 
est way to secure him is through the 
codperative bull association plan. See 
your county agent about it and talk it 
over with your neighbors. 








To Att DAIRYMEN: 


The time is at hand to do your part to 
fight the rapidly increasing competition of imi- 
tation milk—that heartless, vitamineless, co- 
coanut cow. Cut out the petition below to 
your Congressman, and paste it at the head of 
a sheet of paper. Sign it yourself and get 
the signatures of as many other voters, 
women as well as men, as you can. Then 
mail it to American Agriculturist, which will 


' TW Cie BROMOUORED. 2o.nc nc cccccecsedeces 


Washington, D. C. 


state of 


cease, and that: 
Indictment against imitation or 


grounds. 


dairymen is seriously jeopardized. 


100,000,000 pounds. 


Cut on dotted lines ‘a —— 


pom With Imitation Milk—That Cocoanut Cow 
House of Representatives, United States Congress, 


The undersigned, citizen(s) and taxpayer(s) in the county of .......... 
Sivan haem titeod , and whom you represent in the Congress of the 


United States, do maintain that interstate commerce in imitation milk must 


It is a two-fold charge of fraud on the public and unfair compe- 
| tition against the American dairy industry. 

Although the can of imitation milk as sold in the city discloses the 
covtents of the products, there is no mention on the label that the contents 
of the can is deficient in the life giving, life promoting vitamines, which all 
public health authorities agree are necessary for human life, and without 
which infants cannot continue to live, 
righted only by making the sale of imitation milk unlawful. 

The manufacture of imitation milk has grown by such leaps and 
bounds in recent years that the business of producing milk by American 
In 1920 almost 8,000,000 pounds of cocoa- 
nut oil were used in the manufacture of imitation milk, dispensing with a 
like amount of cream and placing American dairymen in competition with 
the cheaply produced product of South Sea Islanders. 
imitation. milk in 1921, when final figures are available, promises close to 


. 
This unfair competition against the American industry 





DANA’S EAR LABELS 


Ate stamped 
numbers, oT 





can only be righted by making the sale of imitation milk unlawful. 


Therefore, your support of the Voigt Bill (H. R. 8086) to prohibit the 


introduction of Imitation Milk in interstate commerce is respectfully urged. 


a Endorsed by American Agriculturist. 











SIGNATURE(s) 






Mecerersesseeeveee 





a = eee 


forward the petitions at once to the proper 
parties at Washington. Bring the matter up 
for signatures at the next meeting of your 
church, club, lodge, society or organization 
and mail in all petitions promptly to American 
Agriculturist. If you don’t know the name of 
your Congressman, leave the space blank; the 
proper name will be inserted for you. Act 
auickly, for the Voigt bill is due 


or action 
about April 1 


“filled” milk is on no sentimental 


This fraud on the public can be 
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You pay for a 


DeLaval 


whether you buy one 


or not 


If you are using a worn- 


out, 
tor, or skimming 


inferior cream separa- 


cream by 


hand, you are surely wast- 
ing enough cream to pay for 
a De Laval in a short time. 


The selection of a cream sep- 
arator is more important than 
that of any other machine on 
the farm, for none other can 
either save or waste so much, 
twice a day, 365 days a year. 


A De Laval Separator will: 


—Skim cleaner for many more 
years “than any other; 


—Skim milk clean at lower 


temperature 
separator; 


—Deliver 


“han any other 


a higher testing 


cream, which is more acceptable 
to the creamery, and easier and 


less costly to ship, 


—And deliver a cream which 
will make better butter. 


Mechanically a 


De _ Laval 


Separator is the best that fine 
materials and skilled workman- 


ship can make. 


—It lasts longer than any 
other separator, many giving 
good service for 15 to 20 years. 


—It is easier to turn. 


—It is easier to clean. 


—It is so simple that one tool 
will set it up or take it down. 


—It has the most perfect lu- 


bricating system. 


Do not be deceived by sep- 
arators which are claimed to be 
“just as good and cost less.” 
When you consider its greater 


Savings, greater 


longer life, 


reliability, 


the extra time it 


saves, and the greater satisfac- 


tion it 


the end, by far the 


ives, the De Laval is, in 


most eco- 


nomical cream separator made. 


Even if you have only two 
cows it will pay you to have a 


De Laval. One can 


be bought 


on such easy terms that it will 
pay for itself in less than a year. 


hy not see your 


De Laval 


agent at once or write us for 


full information? 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York 
165 Broadway 


Chicago 
29 E. Madison St. 












San Francisco 
61 Beale St. 





Sooner or later you will use a 


De La Laval 
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Crochetcraft 


The Big Wonderful New Book for Crochet Workers 


GIVE 


A Partial List of the 


For your renewaland 
1 other ‘subscription. 


Crochetcraft Contains 


Designs 414 of the Choicest 
Insertions Edgings Cc h - 
n Insertion Lace Point Pattern 
Pace aera tooron Lose ig Pa rochet Designs 
yo 4 ah ell 9 5 Raging | Here is a rare and beautiful assem- 
Marguerite Lace blage of crochet designs for those 
prices Reans who prize the distinctive and artistic. 
Clover L America has never before been shown 
 — pa such a collection of crochet designs. 
Fee at ani Shes The world-famed crochet workers of 
rock Edgin Europe have contributed the best of 


The Pilgrim Pattern their crochet lore—American women 


‘The Dumme Lace may have a glorious collection of the 











Ie 
Ss sted Edging newest—the most ero oe 
is ce exquisite patterns in cro om. 
—= gad Corser The ye ———, pee 
Bes sder esigns ig ou, an are 
The a so clearly illustrated that your fin- 
Border and gers will fairly tingle to start work- 
The Rose Spray Tho Haus Carnes ond ing them. Beginners quickly become 
Yokes Border experts and experts acquire even 
= Dutchess Corner and ter skill—with this magnificent 
E Blouse Yoke Border . 
The Divi NightdressG.ose-Girl Lace and book of crochet designs. 
The Karina Camisole The Strathmore Bord : ones 
eee et hereby ape 
were, SS lover Lace and Corner Crochetcraft is a 112-page book o 
The Redors weet be — eee 414 complete original yom hg The 
‘The Floral Patterm> = ©The Grapevine Corner book is substantially bound and 
— ae iy printed in blue on white paper. Pages 
Crochet & Corner measure 9x10 inches. Each d 
Wee The Marguerite Lace stands out clearly and distinctly, 


Crochet Square and Corner 
ed Girl Square Oak Leaf Lace and 
Mistletoe Design ‘orner 


Al Book That is Creating a Furore Among the Crochet Workers of America 


Crochetcraft 


Crochet connoisseurs concede the sitperiority of European designs. 
In this large, handsome book are 414 of the most exquisite designs— 
choice, rare specimens from IRELAND, ENGLAND, BELGIUM, 
NORWAY, HOLLAND and SPAIN. 

112 PAGES—414 DESIGNS FOR BEGINNERS AND EXPERTS 

Think of the beautiful table pieces, dresser scarfs, doilies,; yokes, 
edgings, and a host of other dainty things you can now make! Each 
design clear and distinct—a beginner can easily follow. 

CROCHETCRAFT is the book of a lifetime. 


EXTRA GIFT FOR PROMPTNESS 


H you send two yearly subscriptions for American Agriculturist at $1.00 
the next 30 days we will not only send you <he big book, “Crochet- 
craft,” but in addition will send you another large book containing full in- 
structions for wo each design. If you are not more than pleased with 
we will buy it back from you for $1.00. We are confident no 
woman who sees it, will with it at any reasonable price. Send the two 
subscriptions at once. Your own renewal may count as ore of the two re- 
quired. Address, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


showing every minute detail to best 
advantage. 





461 Fi. yth Avenue, New York City. 
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Making Sure That Animals are Well Fed 
















Apple-Pectimn for Cows 
Dried apple-pectin pulp is a val- 
uable adjunct to the dairy ration and 
as feed made a favorable showing 
when compared with dried beet pulp 
and corn silage, according to tests 
recently made by the bureau of chem- 


Apple-pectin pulp is the by-product 
remaining after pectin has been ex- 
tracted from apple pomace, or, as it 
is sometimes called, cider-press cake. 
When the pulp is dried it can be kept 
for a considerable time and, because 
of its reduced weight, handled and 
shippe@ economically. Manufactur- 
ers now dry the pulp for stock feed. 

The feeding experiment included a 
preliminary test with one cow for a 
period of 20 days, and a later one with 
6 cows. The dried pectin , pulp was 
always mixed with three times its 
weight of water several hours before 
feeding. In the first test the cow was 
fed corn silage for 20 days, then, after 
a transition period of 5 days, she was 
given pectin pulp for 20 days, and, 
after another transition period of 5 
days, she was fed corn silage for an- 
other 20 days. In all these periods 
grain was fed in connection* with the 
roughage. 

The average production during the 
corn-silage-feeding periods was 312 
pounds of milk and 14.65 pounds of 
butterfat. When pectin pulp was fed 
the cow made 356.9 pounds of milk 
and 15.68 pounds of fat. Although 
this test showed that the pulp pro- 
duced 14.7 per cent more milk and 
7.1 per cent more butter fat than 
the corn silage, the results cannot be 
considered conclusive. 

In the second and more extended 
experiment the pectin pulp was com- 
pared with dried beet pulp. The 6 
cows were fed for 30 days on beet 
pulp soaked with three times its 
weight of water, then, after 10 days, 
they were fed for 30 days on pectin 
pulp soaked with a similar quantity 
of water. The soaking was done be- 
tween feeding times. In warm 
weather, however, the pulp should not 
be allowed to soak for more than one 
or two hours. The pectin pulp con- 
tains approximately 7 per cent erude 
fat (not all of which is true fat), 7 
per cent erude protein, and 26 per 
eent crude fiber, as compared with 
0.5 per cent crude fat, 8 per cent 
erude protein, and 20 per cent crude 
fiber in beet pulp. Both feeds absorb 
water readily. 

While on the ration containing the 
beet pulp the cows produced 4976.5 
pounds of milk and-171.86 pounds of 
butterfat; on the pectin pulp ration 
they produced 4375.7 pounds of milk 
and 152.93 pounds of fat. Forty 
pounds of the wet pulp were offered 
to each cow daily. The cows seemed 
to relish the beet pulp, more than 
the pectin pulp. 

When dairy cattle become accus- 
tomed to it they will eat it readily. 
No ill effects have foliowed its feed- 
ing, but it is always advisable to use 
eaution in feeding large quantities 
of any feed containing many apple 
seeds. 


Animal Feeds Make Eggs 


Experiments conducted by the Unit- 
ed States department of agriculture 
indicate that a great increase in our 
annual egg production may be secured 
by feeding animal feeds in the fall 
and winter rations of the laying flock. 
Such feeds include meat scrap, milk 
and its products, tankage and fish 





gcrap. 

The addition of from 10 to 25 per 
cent of one of the feeds named would 
in most cases make a remarkable dif- 
ference. The feed to use depends 
upon local conditions and prices, as 
they are practically equal in protein 
content. Fish meal and tankage have 
given just as good results as meat 
scrap. Milk is just as good when 
available at a low cost, and fresh but- 
termilk and skim milk produce good 
results. In #me sections condensed 
buttermilk and semi-solid buttermilk 
have been fed with success. 

In a test extending from November 
1 to July 10 on the Government farm 
at Meltsville, Md., 30 hens on a ration 
without meat scrap or any animal feed 
averaged 74 eggs each. Another flock 
of 30 hens of the same breed during 
the same period laid an average of 113 
eggs each, the difference of 39 eggs 
being attributed to the ration which 





contained meat scrap. .Both flocks 


Were out on range whenever th® 








a0 


a 


weather was favorable, which made 
the difference less than it would hayg 
been had the birds been kept in peng. 
In a test made by Purdue University. 
agricultural experiment ‘station, pu]. 
lets fed skim milk averaged 1402 
eggs in a year; those fed meat scra 
135.9 eggs; and those in the check 
pen that received no animal feed of 
any kind laid an average of only 61.2 
eggs. 

It is impossible to judge the value 
ofa hen as a layer unless shé has been 
féd a ration that would give her an 
= to demonstrate her capa. 





Hogs Thrive on Forage Crops 


One acre of good pasture will carry 
13 growing pigs through from the 
time they are weaned until they are to 
be fattened for fall markets, accord- 
ing to practica] farmers who have 
made a study of hogs on forage crop 
pasture. One of the most simple for- 
age crops is alfalfa which may be 
pastured the entire season. It can be 
grown on any well-drained, well-limed 
and fertile soil if seeded at the rate 
of 15 to 20 pounds per acre. Seed- 
ing can be made in the early spring or 
in the late summer. 

Clover is another excellent crop 
which can be pastured the entire 
season except for two or three weeks 
in July. Hog men report that it does 
well on their fields which are well- 
drained. Dwarf Essex rape is a popu- 
lar crop for hogs pasture which will 
do splendidly on well-drained and fer- 
tile soil, but seldom gives satisfaction 
on poor soil, It can be seeded alone 
from early spring to mid summer or 
it may be used in conjunction with 
oats, Canada field peas or in Pennsyl- 
vania and farther south with soybeans. 
When seeded alone it requires eight to 
10 pounds of seed per acre, but when 
used with other crops five pounds is 
sufficient. 

An early spring pasture may be ob- 
tained by sowing oats at the rate of 
1% bushels per acre. When planted 
with Canada field peas the rate of 
seeding is 1% bushels of each. The 
addition of five pounds of rape seed 

‘will give good results. Rye also makes 

a profitable hog pasture during early 
spring and late fall, providing forage 
at seasons when littie or no pasture 
is furnished by other crops. 


Making Up the Farmers Wool 


In this matter of .making up farm- 
er’s wool into blankets, robes and 
other woolen goods, as so frequently’ 
mentioned in American Agriculturist; 
this last season, an unusual interest 
has been developed. It is a fact that 
the larger manufacturers import @ 
great deal of foreign wool, but it is 
likewise a’ fact that they actually 
prefer domestic wool and their finest 
goods are usually of the wool shorn 
from the sheep of American farms. 
To date, the trouble in attempting te 
get wool made ub into articles of 
clothing, blankets or robes, has beet? 
that manufacturers have frowned up 
the small scale job of handling the 
farmers’ wool, but there are those 
who are doing the work, and appar- 
ently satisfactorily. The supplies of 
wool held in dealers’ hands has dim- 
inished sharply as reported in thes¢ 
columns in our issue of February 25, 
and that a shortage of domestic sup-. 
ply seems assured before the new - 
clip is available, is evidenced by the’ 
angling of some of the manufacturers, 
to get wool direct from the farmetf, 
ever for this small scale custom work. 

This is a good proposition for the 
farmer if he places the wool with @ 
reliable manufacturer, and likewisé' 
good for the manufacturer who ; 
keep his mills running and his help; 
employed between times of his heat” 
ier work. The cost of blankets, for 
instance, is small compared with the 
price those finished blankets would 
cost in the stores and it is a person@ 
satisfaction to know that the W' 
in them came from the back of som® 
favorite ram. It is reported that 
some farmers have had success if , 
making up their wool into articles 
and disposing of the articles to theif 
neighbors. With such an idea i® 
mind, however, the farmer should 
make sure of his market before UD-) 
dertaking to have the articles made 
up. We will be glad to assist 
who desire to have their goods 
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Now to Rid 
Your Farm of Rats 


1 sectil Mneiaten, to Mitel Seu 
- tist Kills Every Rat Within a 
' ' Week’s Time—Not a Poison. 





‘Rats cost farmers over two hundred mil- 





ive lions of dollars a year, through the destruc- 
ns, tion of grain, poultry and buildings. Farmers 
ity. need no longer suffer this loss because they 
ul- can now kill off all the rats on their farm in 
0.2 less than a week’s time This is possible 
ap, through the remarkable discovery of E. R. 
ck Alexander, a Kansas City chemist, who has 
of a virus which kiN rats, mice and 
12 gophers as though by. magic. This product 
is not @ poison—it can be eaten by human 
lue > one or any animal on the farm as safely 
Pen as their regular food, but means quick, sure 
an death to rats, 
pa- 
ps 
rry 
the 
} to 
rd- 
Lve 
‘Op 
or- 
be 
be This wonderful rat virus, which is known 
ed as Alexander Rat-Killer, is merely mixed with 
ate bread or meat scraps and placed where rats, 
ad- mice or gophers can get to it. Within a few 
or hours after a rat has eaten Alexander Rat- 
Killer he gets a high fever and suffers a 
‘op terrible thirst. He leaves the barns and 
iro nesting holes and goes to the open fields in 
sks search of pure air and running water. Rats 
0e3 and mice affected always die away from the 
slI- barns and houses, so there is no odor. 
u- It is @ scientific fact that one rat affects 
vill others and soon the whole colony leaves the 
er- buildings and dies. And though this virus is 
ion absolutely deadly to rats—chickens, hogs, 
yne cattle or any farm animal can eat it and not 
or be affected at all. 
ith So confident is Mr. Alexander that Alex- 
yl- ander Rat-Killer will kill every rat on your 
ns. farm in less than a week’s time that he offers 
to to send, as an introductory offer, a regular 
en $2.00 tube for only $1.00. Give it according 
ig to directions, and if at the end of a weck’s 
time you are able to discover any rats, mice 
\b- or gophers on your farm, your money will 
of be refunded. A big Kansas City bank guar- 
ed antees that Mr. Alexander is reliable and will 
of do as he says. 
he Send NO MONEY. Just write to E. R. 
ed Alexander, Alexander Laboratories, 244 Gate- 
eg way Station, Kansas City, Mo., and the tube 
‘ly will be mailed at once. When it arrives, pay 
ge the postman only one dollar and postage on 





the guarantee that if not absolutely satisfac- 
tory your money will be returned without 
question. Write today—a postcard will do— 
and stop your rat losses now. 
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BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any address 
H. Clay Glover Co. Inc. 
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Farm Poultry 


Busy Days for the Poultry Raiser 

















Large Incubator Best 


THOMAS E. KERN 

The first question that confronted 
me in buying an incubator was the 
size to get. Most of my neighbors 
were using small incubators, with ap- 
parently satisfactory results, but I 
bought an incubator of 600 eggs ca- 
pacity. This machine gives me.at one 
hatching all the chicks needed on the 
farm. If the market is good and I 
want to get some chicks ready to sell 
as broilers I can set again and thus 
have a supply coming on for the 
greater part of the summer. 

With the larger size machine I can 
keep my flock of uniform size. ‘They 
can all be penned together until I am 
ready to select them for the market. 
Keeping chicks of different size in one 
enclosure results in the larger chicks 
interfering with the feeding of the 
smaller ones. A flock, uniform in size, 
also looks more presentable and at- 
tracts customers. 

The initial cost of the larger ma- 
chine is of course greater. It is hard- 
er to raise it to the desired tempera- 
ture, but it will maintain its tempera- 
ture with greater uniformity. -This is 
an advantage when chicks are hatched 
in the cool nights of early spring. 
The machine holds a considerable 
amount of water and when this has 
once been heated it cools off slowly. 
The maximum temperature occurs 
about two in the afternoon and the 
minimum about four in the morning. 
This is due to the regular diurnal var- 
iation in the temperature of the air 
and is to be reckoned with in any type 
of machine. 

My incubator has proved inexpen- 
sive to operate. It burns about one- 
half gallon of keorsene during the 
twenty-four hours. Naturally I watch 
it pretty closely as I always have it 
crammed with eggs and these when 
bought above the market price rep- 
resent no small investment. Out of a 
setting of 600 eggs I am usually suc- 
cessful in getting 450 chicks and this 
does not represent an unusually large 
turn out. Of course the selection of 
eggs from vigorous laying stock will 
increase the percentage of hatch, I 
heartily advise anyone who wishes to 
avoid the long tedious period of 
hatching to purchase the largest type 
of machine he can afford. Home 
hatching is cheaper than buying day- 
old chicks and is far more reliable. 


Feeding Young Turkeys 
Please tell me how t 
Tans og which ae wreite one rp ed 
Harry C. 





Toons. 

As with young chicks, the poults 
are not fed at all for 36 hours, after 
which time they are placed in a good 
sized coop where there is plenty of 
grass. If the grass is too long, it 
should be mowed. Early in the sea- 
son a movable board bottom for the 
coop is desirable since it may be 
easily cleaned off and resanded every 
day. Dampness and filth are fatal to 
turkeys, When the weather and 
ground is warmer the coop may be 
put directly on the grass and cleaned 
by the simple moving to a fresh piece 
of ground each day. Lice are very 
troublesome at times to turkeys ahd 
the old hen should be dusted at least 
once a week. The poults may be 
given a drop of sweet oil on the head 
and neck, under the wings and around 
the vent once a week, applied with 
the finger and rubbed next to the skin. 
A good feed after 36 hours from the 
shell is dry bread. One quart each of 
corn meal, middlings and bran and 
one pint of sifted ground oats, sea- 
soned with salt, a little pepper added 
and mixed up with water or sour milk 
makes a good bread. Enough salera- 
tus is added to raise it. It is baked 
until brown. Enough can be baked at 
one time for several days. - 

After the poults are three or four 
days old, the hard crust of the bread 
may be moistened with sweet milk, 
squeezed out dry and fed, a little be- 
ing given to them each two hours. 
This feed is given on a clean board 
and they get oniv enough to eat up 
readily so that nune is left to sour. 
When the little turks are a week old 
the food may be scalded. Saleratus 
and sour milk is left out and a little 
meat may be added or a piece of fresh 
lean meat may be fooked and a little 
of it fed’ once a «iy. Ground bone 
be put in the ieed at all times, if 
it is sweet and good. 

After the poults are 10 days old 





more wheat' for supper, and 


i 


when a month old give them. cracked 
corn for supper and wheat at noon. 
Keep on with the scalded feed be- 
tween the times when wheat or corn 


is given. After four weeks old feed 
them only four times a day. When 
four months old twice a day is suffi- 
cient and the feed by that time can 
eonsist of more grains, which are kept 
up until killing time, if large fowls 
are desired. Little corn is needed, ex- 
cept to fatten them for market. 

Cornmeal and skimmilk curds are 
not desirable for young turkeys. After 
the turkeys are fully feathered they 
will largely take care of themselves 
but need constant watching. <A hen 
with her brood of poults may be let 
out after the seventh day. In the 
case of showers or rain keep them in 
dry quarters and do not let the young 
stock run until the dew is all off the 
grass, 


Speaking Up for the Goose 
ROBERT H. NEILL 

The raising of geese is the easiest 
of all classes of poultry industry, and 
I have found that there is no other 
stock on the farm that will give as 
much clear profit. Some people think 
they cannot raise them because they 
have no lake or creek. They will do 
just as well if they have all the water 
they want to drink. In fact, the 
young are better off without swim- 
ming until fully feathered, at least. 

There are several things in favor 
of raising geese. They are not troub- 
led with lice and other ailments as are 
chickens and turkeys, The buildings 
it takes to house them need not be 
expensive, as any old shed will do 
that will keep off the rain and snow. 

Geese do not reach their maturity 
the first season, therefore the breed- 
ing stock should be at least two years 
old. And if one tries to keep more 
females than males he is usually 
troubled with a large number of in- 
fertile eggs, as they seldom mate 
other than in pairs. 

It is better, we think, to hatch the 
eggs under chicken hens, giving each 
hen six or seven eggs. The first 
thing they will eat after they are 
hatched is tender grass. And we 
never feed young birds until after 36 
hours old. After that, stale bread 
crumbs dipped in milk, squeezed dry, 
is fed for a few days; then bran 3 
parts, corn meal 2 parts, a little fine 
chick grit or coarse sand, mixed with 
milk or water. When 12 days old, 
béef scraps are added, a little at first 
and increased to about 15%. 

Geese must wash the feed out of 
their nostrils; therefore they should 
always have a good supply of water 
to drink in a fountain deep enough 
for them to get their heads in over 
their eyes. We find the most critical 
time for young goslings is when they 
are getting their wing feathers. Spe- 
cial care is given at this time, by pro- 
tecting them from cold damp weather. 

It is no uncommon thing to make 
Toulouse geese weigh 18 to 20 pounds 
when fully matured and fat. And 
their feathers should be looked upon 
as an item of profit. 








Ventilating a Hen House 


Would you please send me full articulars 
for putting a ventilator in a hen house, the 
dimensions of which are 20x10x8 feet?—[M. 
H. W., New York. 

I believe that the most satisfac- 


tory way of ventilating the hen house 
which you describe is to use the cur- 
tain window method. That is, have 
a portion of the windows on the south 
side of the house curtained with mus- 
lin instead of glass. This will break 
up drafts, yet will admit a generous 
quantity of air. 

The usual proportion is to have one 
square foot of muslin for each 10 
square feet of floor space, though the 
proportion, of course, is variable de- 
pending upon the local minimum tem- 
peratures and upon the number of 
fowls which are to be kept in the 
house. 





Has Bigger Egg—iIn American 
Agriculturist I saw mention of an egg 
with circumference the long way of 8 
inches and the short way of 6 inches. 
Just recently one of my hens has pro- 
duced an egg the two circumferences 
of which are 8 and 65% inches.—[R. C. 
Reedes, New York. 





Hens Need Grit—Oyster shell is 
good, but it won’t take the place of 























Esss are cheap in spring and expensive 
in winter. But you can have all the eggs 
you want in winter at spring | ens if you 
~ them in RUTLAND E¢¢ Preserver. 

~~ eggs when they are plentiful and, 
low (about March, April, May and June). 
Store them in RUTLAND Eéé Preserver. 
Use them in winter when eggs are scarce 
and high. 

Preserving eggs in water glass is highly 
recommended by the Government. Be sure 
of satisfaction by getting RUTLAND, the 
perfected egg preserver having the water. 
oe principle. It’s absolutely DEPEND- 

ABLE. Make the full solution and put 
the eggs init from time to time as desired. 
Eggs are so costly it doesn’t pay to take 
chances. 

RUTLAND keeps fresh 
eggs from 9 to 12 months, 
A pint preserves 8 dozen; 
@ quart, 17 to 20 dozen. 
Sold at drug stores, gen- 
eral stores and poultry 
supply houses in air-tight 
tins, pint, quart and gallon 
sizes.InsistonRUTLAND. 


Rutland Fire Clay Co. 
Rutland, Vt. 





WATER GLASS 
h £66 presenver 
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AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
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' No Time on With 
SAVE-THE-HORSE 


LAMB ‘wonse means money lost in late crepe and 


id. Thousands of farmers depend 
FHE-HORSE to cure and prevent Ringbone, 
Thoropin, SPAVIN, and Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoo: 
and [endon disease. They take no risk whatever. Si 
Guarantee assures ws gestae cure while horse is wor! 


a 
Bere thes led success testify to its 


ears of unrival: 
bsolute Temendabilite, Write this very day for valuable 
FREE 96-page Le at ye Horse BOOK telling how to 
locate, dand treat |: of all kinds: This 
— together with expert veterinary advice 
nothing, yee it’s worth real money tc you. 
for i it and a A of Guarantee—no —" 


TROY CHEMICA 
342 State ps + N.Y 
and Dealers with 
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S00D SEEDS 


i Grown From Select Stock 
—None Better—52 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others. Extra lot free in al] 
orders I fill. free cata: 
fogue has over 700 pictures of 
vegetables and flowers. Send 
your andneighbors’ addresses. 
&. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, 
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Excelsior, Minnesota 
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Every poultryman and farmer to feed ‘“ALLEN'S\ 
| Aer NEST BUTTERMILK POULTRY MASIES. 5 




















pu ng "§ 
FOODS.” If your dealer does not hanilo. “ALLEN’S 
IDS,” write quick for prices and full details. 


ALLEN MILLING CO. Sex 544, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Mail your posnent, & 
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MILLPOT Chicks that leave home S Ba 


Everywhere Hillpot Quality Chicks go—there the Hilipot reputa- 
tien for pfofit-producers is boosted. 

Each chitk, wan its pin robust vitality, is a living inatre. 
tion of out a—as dificult to put into words as 


neat. “batched ch “a chicks. 
cpicks hare tt it and ig SA 
them busy bodles 


busy laying and paying, for 


from Hillpot Record Layers 


That's assurance that whatever 
chicks of heavy-laying pérentage when you order 


LEGHORNS ROCKS REDS WYANDOTTES 


FREE 
CATALOGUE W. F. Hilipot Frenchtown, lg i: 


breed is your favorite ‘+~ will receive 
Hillpot Quality’ Chicks. 





LAID EARLY—KEPT IT UP 


for Cat- t some day- 
old chicks from you ee was swell of leased 
them. Never saw a a 

icks. The pullets started laving on w 
and ee at it all winter. I was ontting 
cums Ww my neighbors’ hens were doing 
nothing but eating. 

me. send me your prices, as I expect 

to give you — order. 


Ts. 
IY Oat, oneay. 














North High Street. 


By Parcel Post Prepaid—100% live delivery. 








Our 13th Year---700, 000 For 1922 


Our request is: Give us your or- 
der for some of our RELIABLE CHICKS and we will prove that we will give 
you better chicks for the money than you can get elsewhere. Combination offers. 
Order early. Write for prices and Free Illustrated Catalog. 


HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY 


Fostoria. Ohio 





Ss. C. white £ Brown and 





CLOBE HATCHERY, 


Barred Rocks and 8. and R. C. Reds 
White Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff 
Orpingtons and Black Minorcas 
Assorted Chicks, Left Overs, All Pure Bred 6.00 


All our chicks are from selected, heavy laying parent stock, kept on Free Range 
and properly housed and fed to insure the greatest of vigor in the chicks. 


Neo Catalog. Order now, direct from this ad. 


CHICKS, merstctee totistebaney tonal 


PRICES AS FOLLOWS: 


Buff ce“ $6.50 12.00 55,00 
7.50 14.00 - 65.00 

8.00 15.00 70.00 

10.00 50.00 


Reference, Bank of Berne. 


Box A Berne, Indiana 





CALEN FARMS 


circular free, describes all new develo 


Baby Chicks, Husky livable youngsters from high 
C KS : a pure farm bred stock. S.C. W. Leghorns, 
nas and Pekin Ducklings. Reduced Prices. 
100% Live delivery guaranteed, Sent Post Paid. 
other valuable information. 


Box 200: 


I. Reds, B. P. Rocks, W. Wyandottes, Anco- 


Illustrated 
ments in poultry’ culture and 
reeding Stock. 


CLYDE, N. Y. 


Eggs and 








PRESENTS A PROFITABLE, 
“Guaranited”’ 


Raietok Sireet GUARANTY Uae 
w Yerk City 





GUARANIZING SERVICE 


ECONOMICAL SOLUTION FOR THE MARKETING OF YOUR EGGS 
(Sterilfzved) Eges Bring & Premium over all other kind of Stofage Exzs 
THERE IS ONLY ONE REASON, THEY ARDY BEST, START GUABANIZING NOW 


ot 14 wine pages 


CORPORATION 


Executive Office 
Market Street 
Newark, N. J. 














DAY-OLD 
CHICKS 


Aré you getting ready for 
your spring crop of chicks? 
You want the best avail- 
able, at the right time, and 
at a reasonable price. 








about Ly Stoney ie. 
giver CHICK HATCHERY __ 
Clyde, Ohio 











The parent birds have the run of big farms. 
Every bird in these flocks is a vigorous, 
well-bred producer, and their offspring 
will uphold the family reputation. 


y chick will reach 
y, or be replaced by 
You take 


We guarantee that ever 
you alive and heal 
us of your money tefunded. 








no risk. 
OUR NEW CATALOG is 
justrated and flied with 


good information. ‘our 
copy is ready; write for it. 


The KERR CHICKERIES 
Bos 4 Frenehtown, N. J. 

iow Rochotie, ®.Y. 

Box 48, Springfield, Mass. 

















BABY CHICKS 
Three Million for 1922 
Hatched in the World’s 
Incubator. We 
the official World’s 
Record, 313 eggs one year. 
501 eggs two years. 
also have splendid thoro- 
sumesstamano bred utilit stock. 
REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. Twelve pop 
Price 12c up. Write nearest address 
for catalog—FREE. 


THE SMITH STANDARD CO. 


Boston, M Beah.ccoveccces vovere OF Friend 'y 
Phi Pa., 67 Locust 
Cloveta DW. cee cssctcccccecas Ww. 7am Bt 
Chicage, ti., Dept Se. Dearborn St. 











Baby Chicks 


f & 
pm, Pauarantend 95s i ale neta 
» RB, ~r teas White -y 
te Leghorns, Buff Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes, Black _——" 
today for price 













dads and ends. Wri 
&. P. GRAY, “Savona, M. ¥. 

















BABY CHICKS 


Price List Prepaid to You Purebred Stock 





i 3% 4B 

bua & at: Leeorne: pbb ener ceee 16. te 4.50 
oa & Minorcas A 9. 4.75 
4 RC Reds.. 9.00 4.75 
Barred ‘ocks Sepans J 9.00 4.75 
Buf & Wh. Rooks ee 9.50 5.00 
& & L. Wyandottes....... 19.00 10.00, .5.25 
a coctascooceste 19.00 10.00 5.25 
Boccsccccctsedsetebes 21.00 Ii.u0 6,00 


pone = season right with chicks that can be de- 
nded upon to produce profitable heavy egg greets 
Rene. Farm at Hudson, 0. Mail érders to 


J. KBEICI,2166 Hast 86th &t, Cleveland, 0. 


HIGHEST QUALITY BABY CHICKS 





At new low prices. Not common hatche a a. 
vigorous, a a teed youngsters aS 

5 ns, speeiaily selected 
for bsety one egg ay 00. Awe b ae A wo 


SO White, Brown, Buff 140 
Barred, te Rocks, S. C. fed if i fig 
8. C. Anconas, Black Minoteas 

Be gpstal delivery parcel post " prepaid. 20¢ books 


SHERIDAN FARMS 


Sheridan Pennsylvania 





'Y CHICKS 
Standard-bred, heavy laying 
fine, Se eee best usands of sat- 
peateunayte prices. Cir- 


ome SEALS ‘Pouiray FARMS, 


Ave.,. Cleveland, Ohie. 








Early Hatch Most Profitable 
¢. M BAKER 


We have had satisfactory results in 
getting our supply of baby chicks 
from our own eggs hatched at a com- 
mercial hatchery. We tsually select 
a breeding pen to get the necessary 
eggs. 

The operators of commercial hatch- 
eries generally charge from 4 to 5 cents 
per egg for custom work. This means 
that out of every 100 eggs we usually 
get 65 to 70 good chicks at a cost of 
$4 to $5 depending on the rate. As- 
suming eggs worth 36 cents a dozen 
during hatching time our total invest- 
ment amounts to about $8. For 65 to 
70 chicks this makes the cost per 
chick approximately 12 cents apiece. 
Usually the hatchery charges 16 to 18 
cents, for chicks although this price 
will likely be reduced for the current 
year. 

It is expensive to hatch chicks at 
home especially when one desires 
enough incubator space to hatch 1,000 
chicks. Moreover, if one is raising a 
flock of 500 to 1000 chicks they should 
all be hatched at one time and if one 
depends upon his own incubators for 
this number it is usually necessary to 
operate the incubator through several 
3-week periods. In the fall then one 
has a flock of rather early-and-late- 
maturing pullets which do not blend 
together well for egg production. 

Of course, when sending eggs to a 
hatchery one must be sure of their 
quality. The hatchery man cannot 


“overcome the handicap of poor eggs. 


Weak chicks are frequently the result 
of poor quality eggs. As a rule, also, 
the incubators of a commercial hatch- 
ery are operated much more scientifi- 
cally than the home incubator, and 
those in charge have the advantage of 
years of experience in large scale pro- 
duction, 

If one wishes to hatch chicks at 
home it will pay to secure an incubator 
of sufficient size to make only hatch- 
ing. The chicks should come out not 
later than the first week in May and 
the first week in April would be bet- 
ter. The Ohio experiment station has 
just made a report showing the results 
of experiments with a flock on the 
southeastern test farm at Carpenter. 
These results indicate that early- 
maturing birds give a gross profit of 
$5.03 per year as compared with $3.25 
with late maturing birds, and that the 
way to insure early maturity is to 
hatch chicks early. 


Chicks Die Easily 


It is easier to raise guinea chicks 
under ordinary hens because they may 
be kept confined until the grass has 
become dry and because the mother 
will return to the coop each night, a 
thing no guinea hen could be expected 
to do. Until the little fellows have 
become fully fledged, they should be 
confined in a good-sized run, where 
the grass is kept very short. In fact, 
it is well to allow them only bare 
ground until the dew has dried. This 
precaution will save many a little life. 
For the guinea chicks are if anything 
more silly than ordinary chicks or 
even turkey poults; they seem deter- 
mined to commit suicide by getting 
themselves wet and chilled through. 

Other precautions are the same as 
are, necessary in raising other young 
poultry. The mother must be made 
free from lice, the little ones kept free 
by greasing their heads, vents and be- 
neath their wings With vaseline, lard 
or carbolated, as soon as they are 
hatched, and occasionally after. They 
been ase kept on ground that has not 





been Wused for raising*poultry during 
several years so as to avoid trouble 
from gape worms. Where such pre- 
cautions ate taken and where as good 
care is given as in the raising of or- 
dinary chicks, the guinea chicks give 
no trouble after they have feathered 
out. They make excellent broilers 
and roasters, about as soon as ordin- 
ary chicks, and the prices they com- 
mand aré often double, to all con- 
cerned. 





Watch Egg Production—Birds that 
have been laying well ander artificial 
lights will have a ten#sncy to increase 
in production still m/ re with the com- 
ing of spring. Over production will 
be disastrous to birds already produc- 
ing well. Feed plerity of grain to keep 
the production down to normal. 





Eliminate Culls—All the pullets that 
one is able to rear will not be profitabe 
individuals to keep Cull out all the 
weak, poorly developed pullets and 
keep only those that mature early. 








~ 

— chicks PAID, Torte, Mend 
gence Tad 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 31, Gambier, 0, 











Special Offer Wrse oe 
E. R. HUMMER & CO. 
Dest. 7, 


Frenchtown, N. J. 
CHICKS— CHICKS 


kept by 

d, White and 
White, Brown and 
L. Reds, White 








Orpingtons, 
100% Live Delivery Guaranteed Post 
door. Our Profit 


ge aa, wil save Free 
money. 
‘circular i. Get it NOW, 
“oe ds WATORERY 
Dept. A, Winehester, Ohle 








2) This i rail 15th season 


ea is the time efor delivery when fou want ts 
your Baby Chix for ar ~F EL want then, 
thereby avoiding delay intmen 
on getting Taylor's 7 fare oy Chix which = 
been the t by test for 14 years, tose at ¢ 
reasonable arhes you can ‘ord to 

yhite & B Leghorns; White Barred Rocks; 
8. C. BR. I. Reds and ind Black Minorcas; and White 
Wyandottes. 


THE DEROY TAYLOR Rn COMPANY, NEWARK, lt. Y, 


SUNBEAM HATCHERY 








conas t ae Grete 
an sees sy teat 
H. B. Tippen, 53> Findlay, Obie 





THE “OLD RELIABLE” 
OHIO HATCHERY 


Which has been in the business 22 YEARS 

can ply, you with the best chicks from 

eoging varieties 2 at 1 
They give satisfaction became 


UHL Hatchery —— Are Right 
NOW, before vos you ote 
Box 504, NEW WASHINGTON, Owid 


CHICKS $12.00 PER {00 AND UP 


From hens selected for vigor and heavy 
laying qualities. BARRED and WHITE 
ROCKS, ROSE and oes COMB 

INS, WHITE 











” AN 

i HoRNs. P Prepaid right to 
pa Parce’ 

d 100¢ tive POELIVERY 


door_and 
au EAenateE. Get Free Circular and 


Kirkersville Sotcheer, Box 504, Kirkersville, Ohio. 


ANCONAS ee 


leading N.Y. State 

+ apt for 1 pat 

‘ted amount of fine stock’: for ey r= 

Bab Chis from priz e matings 

$5.00 for 13, & or 26. rite me your 
today, satisfaction guaranteed. 


jae. Blatt Jr., R-2, Box A, Frankiort, N. Y. 


CHICKS WITH “PEP” 


Our bred-to-lay and exhibition chicks 
will pay you. Try them and be con- 
vinced. Rocks, Reds, ae 


, Anconas, Minorcas, 
horns. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Prepaid. Prices right, Free catalog. 


_ eeaees CHICK Ratenens, 
olgate, 


BABY CHICKS 
18th 

oy: ne 

yest 5 


Wi for our Free 
and Price List. 


A A ed 
Chicks 
Hatched fram Bigh Exe Reced Fes 
$10 per 100 up 


Ten Leading Varieties 
Send for Free Catalos. 


Manta Win, Ohio 
resale Baby — 


ae ee oF ye col, == Fs 


searaniee. Ws hel today easy for oy a 


ROSEMONT POULTRY FARMS & HATCHERY 
Drawer 3, Rosemont, Hunterdon Co., New 


GHIX Yana Ras", White and 
bores ri ake 


Get in Now. 
Bex 500, ELMORE HATCHERY , Oe 


CHICKS & HATCHING EGGS 
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 - With the Counties 


! Genesee Co—Wheat is looking well 


* auere the snow is off. Severe ice 


erm recently but fruit not ‘hurt. 
$4.50 cwt.; cabbage $20 per 
fon; poultry $.26 per Ib.; butter $.32 
per Ib.; hay $20 per ton; Farm and 
Home Bureau both doing well in this 
county. More ice put in this year 
than usual on account of the new 
milk regulations. 

Warren Co.—Farmers are busy at- 
tending public sales. Farm ma- 
chinery and livestock bring good 
prices. Corn is still very low. Apples 
are very high and scarce. Farmers 
receiving low prices for their milk. 
Many men are out of employment. 
Rents and coal stays high. Few 
starting to farm, owing to low prices 
in grains——[Mrs. J. Reeder. 

Livingston Co—The Farm Bureau 
Committeemen recéntly held a meet- 
ing in Geneseo for the purpose of re- 
organizing the membership campaign. 
C. J. Cooper, of Sycamore, Ill., rep- 
resenting both the American farm 
pureau federation and the state feder- 
ation, was the principal speaker. 


Nassau Co—The most of last month 
was comparatively mild, although 
there were a few days when the mer- 
cury fell to 28 and 30 below zero in 
some places. No great amount of 
snow has fallen this winter. Many ice 
houses around were filled in January 
with fine clear ice from 9 to 14 inches 
thick taken from Burder Lake, Swartz 
or Goodermotes ponds and Pike pond. 
Farmers are getting up wood and 
having it cut into stove lengths. Milk 
station at Nassau Village is closed and 
our milk carriers are taking their 
milk to North: Chatham, 4 miles far- 
ther. There is little call for cows 
and prices are low. Most of the but- 
ter made is put into pound prints for 
sale. Eggs are getting plentiful. Gro- 
cérs pay about 30c p doz.—[Mrs. J 
L. Marvin. 

Jefferson Co—Very unsettled 
weather. Meadows and pastures all 
covered with ice. Farmers are anx- 
ious over the outcome of milk. Many 
new pool contracts are being signed, 
and it it hoped the farmers will keep 
away and not let this new non-pool 
propaganda catch them napping. 
There is a lot of good beef in the 
country and it is bringing $8 to $9 per 
hundred; cows are selling for $45 
to 100; eggs 45c to 50c; butter 37c to 
50c; poultry 20c to 24c.—[C. J. Dox- 
tater. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Farm News 
D. T. HENDRICKSON 

An agreement has been reached be- 
tween the State and Federal market 
bureaus, whereby each will support 
and work with the. other in establish- 
ing and protecting uniform grades for 
food products fromm the farms. Here- 
tofore, the fact that the New Jersey 
standard, although: conforming to the 
national grades, has not carried fed- 
eral protection for the shipper into 
outside markets, has been a draw- 
back. Just now the lack of rain is 
being felt most by cranberry men, 
who cannot flood their bogs according 
to the rule each winter. Many wells 
have gone dry. 

Farm wages are dropping because 
of the present low prices for nearly 
all farm products and the large num- 
ber of men looking for work. Many 
former farm hands, who wént to the 
cities to get the high wages paid there 
during the war, are now returning to 
the farms. ‘Farmers will pay this 
year $30 a month with board and 
from $2 to $2.50 per day without 
board. Farm wages in ‘this state 
reached the peak in 1920, when day 
laborers demanded and received $4.25 
@day, or $82 a month, without board, 
Shd $3.25 a day, or $54 a month with 
board. 

The Monmouth county board of 
agriculture will conduct demonstra- 
tions: again this year to determine the 
best extra early tomato for planting 
in the county and the best varieties 
and strains of sweet corn. There has 

nm much trouble in recent years 
with egg plant and tomato diseases. 
The remedy seems to lie in the ster- 
itization of the soil used in gfeen- 
houses and hot beds. 

County farm agents are impressing 
Upon poultrymen that a great part 
of their succéss is due to the keeping 
ef careful records and that they 

ould meet once a month and go over 
records. In the future egg 
will be Ju@ged according to the 

~ 4 


3 





i 


‘state agricultural college: freshness, 
size or weight, color, shape, shell tex- 
ture and cleanliness. Eggs will be 
disqualified when two or mere are 
cracked, when they show signs of 
incubation, or when a single egg of 
a dozen weighs less than one and one- 
half ounces. 

Farmers in upper Monmouth have 
formed a dairy club and at least 15 
men will keep daily records and meet 
one evening a month to complete 
their records and figure out the cost 
of production, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

At the graduating exercises of the 
National Farm School, Doylestown, 
Bucks county, diplomas were awarded 
to 39 students, the largest class in its 
history. 

One of the largest farm agencies 
incorporated in Pennsylvania reports 
that this State was the second state 
in the Union in farm sales last year, 
being surpassed only by New York. 
The same report indicates an active 
market, although prices had declined 
below the fabulous “war prices.” 

Governor Sproul designated April 
14 and 21 as Spring Arbor and Bira 
Days. April 14 also is National Bird 
Day. It is gratifying to note the In- 
creased interest manifested in the con= 
servation of bird life. Pupils of pub- 
lic schools have made and placed in 
position thousands of ‘bird nesting 
boxes. 

Eastern Pennsylvania potato grow- 
ers at a recent farm conference pre- 
sented statistical information show- 
ing that the cost of growing potatoes 
averaged fully-one dollar a bushel. 
When properly sprayed, the average 
per acre was increased about 75 bu- 
shels as compared with unsprayed 
acreage. The growers reported a 
large surplus of potatoes on hand. 

Farmers’ sons in many localities 
experienced a profitable season this 
winter in trapping and shooting fur- 
bearing animals. The cold weather 
was especially favorable for produc- 
ing pelts of prime condition. Good 
muskrat pelts brought $1.50 each as 
compared with 10 to 25 cents a few 
yearsago. Foxes, raccoons, opossums, 
etc., were killed in considerable num- 
bers. 








WEST VIRGINIA 
Farm Bureau Plans 


Plans are under way for the build- 
ing of a number of co-operative ware- 
houses by county farm bureaus, 
among the latest counties to adopt 
the plan being Cabell and Mason. 
Farmers will purchase farm market 
materials and market products 
through the warehouse. The stock is 
owned by the members of the farm 
bureaus. 

Grass Run, Harrison county, will 
soon have the finest rural school in 
the state. The building will contain 
five rooms and will be a model in 
every way and it is declared it will 
set a new standard in rural school 
construction in the state. Besides 
two classrooms it will contain a large 
auditorium where it will be possible 
to hold community mass meetings, a 
completely equipped laboratory for 
the agricultural department and a 
thoroughly modern domestic science 
room equipped with all conveniences 
necessary for school work in that 
subject. The size wil permit a unique 
departure in rural education, a com- 
plete model farm for work in the agri- 
cultural classes. A house will be 
built on the farm for use as a. teach- 
ers’ residence. The miniature farm 
will be planted and cared for by the 
students. It will have chickens, a 
school pig, a school cow and a school 
horse. It will, in fact have every- 
thing found on a modern farm. The 
farm will be used for practical work. 
It will be-used by the farmers of that 
district in co-operation with the stu- 
dents for experiments. 


Huntingdon Co.— Weather clear 
and cool. Plowing for Spring crops 
done. Larger acreage will be planted 
this year than last. Some demand 
for farm hands. Prices for farm 
products lower. 


MARYLAND 


Frederick Co—Dirt roads in bad 
condition. Heavy truck damage the 
state roads. Wheat fields looking 
well. Few farms being sold. -Cost of 
farm labor has been reduced. 


An Old Friend.—I enjoy the weekly 
visits of your valuablé farm paper very 
much. AsTI have had it in our home 
for so long it seems like an old friend 





following standards proposed by the 
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and I can not get along without it.— 
(Horace T. Johnson. 
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EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 








ALWAYS KEEP YOUR FLASHLIGHT READY FOR 
INSTANT USE WITH EVEREADY BATTERIES 


At one place or another about 
the homestead you need an 


EVEREADY 
FLASHLIGHT 


many times a 
day and night! 


You don’t have to grope in the 
dark—-you don’t have to carry 
matches, candles, nor any cumber- 
some and dangerous lights..... 

Here are lights that are not only 
the handiest, but the safest. They 
are flamelessmcannot set fire to 
anything. Eveready Flashlights 
are the first perfect portable lights 


ever invented. 


Get some Eveready Flashlights today. 
Keep one always in the place where you 
need it most—in the handiest place for 
you to pick it up on your way. Carry 
Eveready to light your way in the 
woodshedy barn, or other outbuildings; 
to light the stairs to cellar or garret; 
to get the right things from the tool 
chest, the ice box, the medicine shelf 


or cabinet. 


Eveready Flashlights and Batteries are 
sold at general stores; at the implement 
dealer’s; at electrical, hardware, drug, 
and spotting goods shops; at garages 
and auto accessory stores. 


Whatever styles of 
tubular flashlights 

















you have, be sure to 

ae pre’ — FLASHLIGHT 

0 wi ese 

Eveready Batteries. BATTERY 
They fit and im- ~q 
prove all makes of | evensapy WORKS 
flashlights. They | “Smeissocnse 
give more light, and 

they last longer. 





Insist upon Eveready 




















EGGS AND POULTRY 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


“Market Plac 


ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTION 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


461 Fourth Ave., New York City 





BABY CHICKS from 200 egg record hens, winter 
layers, farm raised mature stock. S. C. White Leg- 
horns, Rhode Island Reds, 

Cc, nas, 

ite Indian Runner Ducks, $15.00 per hundred up. 
Live delivery guaranteed. Parcel Post prepaid, 
Eggs, $8.00 per hundred up, Belgian Hares 

and New Zealand Red Rabbits. Circular free. GLEN 
en “NURSERY AND STOCK FARM, Ridgewood, 


250,000 CHICKS from Michigan’s best laying 
flocks of Rocks, Anconas, American and English 
White Leghorns; if you want foundation stock at 
~~ * prices which will develop into best lay- 

for catalogue Delivery _ guaranteed. 
PROGRESSIVE ware HERIES, Box K, Holland, 
Michigan 


EGGS $1 SETTING. Parcel post paid. 
breds. Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Buff Rocks, An- 
conas, hes * Ba ne Brown Leghorns, White 
Leghorn: ode Island Reds, Buff Orpingtons. 
PHILIP. ‘CONDON, West Chester, Ohio. 








Thereugh- 





RHODE ISLAND REDS, single comb, pure bred, 
deep, rich red. Reduced pric wei Cockerels $2.50 to 
$4.00; utility pullets $2.50 and $3.00; hatching eggs: 
fifteen, $1.50; fifty, $4.00. MEADOWBROOK FARM 
Route 3, Box 210. Lancaster, Pa. 





CHASM FALLS POULTRY YARDS, Malone, N. Y. 
Established 25 years. Black Javas, Light Brahmas, 
Brahamas, Rose Comb Anconas, American 
Dominiques, Old English Games. No one has better, 
Circulars. 


BOURB 
Premium flock. ; 
livered 50 cents each. 





ON RED TURKEY EGGS from America’s 
96 splendid hens this season.. De- 
















































































BLE AND FLOWER PLANTS. 


BERRY, VEG 
rawberry, raspberry, blackberry, 


Leading varieti 


plants; asparagus, rhubarb, horseradish, hop, 
mint roots, cabbage, caulifower, ——, celery, 
beet, lettuce, onion, egg and 


sweet 

— plants; dahlia, canna, ayy ee gladiolus, = 
gonia bulbs; hollyhock, columbine, foxglove, 
bury bells, anchusa, delphinium, gaillardia, hibiscus, 
shasta daisy, and other perennial flower Plante aster, 


cosmos, 
phlox, portulacs, am. 





pansy, 

larkspur, firebush, 

salpigiossis, verbena, scabiosa, zinnia, and 
annual flower plants; roses and shrubs. Catalog 
fre.HARRY D. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N. Y. 


petunia, 





YOU SHOULD USE our Frost Proof cabbage plants 
and get your cabbage into the markets four to six 
weeks earlier than you could by using home 
Hot House plants. Early Jersey and Charleston Wake- 


ae Succession and t 135 pes 1,000, 
5, or oe. 000 for $9.00, 25, for $20 
. o. b. Po y express. Should Fe desire shipment 

parcel prepaid add $1.00 per 1000 to above 


prices, Balafaction guaranteed, 8. M. GIBSON CO., 


onges Islan 








LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow and horse 
EL Cow and steer hides into 
harness or 60) a ther. ay & Eas THE 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





SWINE 



















yon, Tax on Cattle 


ase advise me about the i . 
on os “fal Silt Hooded cattle?” Tr have’ tome 








RAMPanIES HOGS all ages, pigs either 
not akin, For further information write CLAR- 
ENCE BR. DICE, Greencastle, Pa, B. 1. 


REGISTERED O. I. C. and Chester Whi 
bred sows. E, P. ROGEES: Wayv iile, Ny _ 


LARGE thorobred Chester vee Male Collie 
pups. ARCADIA FARMS, iy. Ba. 


MISCELDANEOUS 














YOU CAN OWN some silver foxes no matter how 
little A you Yr — F — yp, HI pee —_ 


— , oe low as join 
Fox ASSOCIATION. 





FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS—Field hard- 
ened, can be set six weeks before home grown plants, 
and will head four weeks earlier. Early Jersey and 
Charleston Wakefield, Copenhagan Market, Succes- 
. Dutch. Prices: oe for ae 1000 for 
. . By cnpee $1.50 1000, over 
see #. $1.00 per 1000. other plants in season, 
price list. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
PIEDMONT PLANT CO., Albany, Ga. 


PLANT the new Rainier apple, ee by_U. 8. 
Department Agriculture best keeper of the Pacific 
Northwest. Keeps common storage until May; cold 
Ae can still su py limited | Dumber 





SILVERPLUME 
Bos. m1 Orange, N. J. 

SOAP SAMPLES FREE—white naptha bar soap, 
30 Ibs. for $3.00. C. H. O. chipped soap for the finest 
fabrics. Send no money—pay when goods 
are delivered. Agents wanted. ROE COMPANY, 
Homer, N. Y. 





BARGAIN FORDSON TRACTOR, plows, doubi 
Se, bereaws power panne ond and belt only “used 
Baldwin Place, N. Y. a 





. corn and bean planter, 


NO. 2 EUREKA one 
fertilizer attachment. t condition, $25. A. 













































































cows, some before the war and 
some cao I have been increasing my 

by raising the calves each year. sold one 

my old cows and some of the youngest 

calves. How is the income tax figured on : 
such cattle? Is it figured at the value jt 
costs to raise them until they are two years 
old and then on the =, when they are sold? 
In 1918 four of us ght a — kh bull L 
and at my_ sale n this J 


out on my income tax? 





a half interest a bull and : 
how AL = PhS tat - hn Hallibane’ ja 
Wyoming county, N. Y. of 1 
The stock that you possess at the | 
commencement of a taxable year, as locat 
well as any subsequent increase of are 
such stock, is part of your invested ae 
capital. Any such increase is not The. 
considered as income until the stock o~ 
is sold, and then the proceeds of the pen 
sale are taxable as income for the = 
ee, 


year in which the sale took place, 
Income is based on values, not breed, 







































































































































































































Arrival and fertility guaran- 
. storage a@ year. » BStryki erevilien Y. 
teed. EWOOD POULTRY FARM, Bloomington, | Morsse, © yoee t poclal ff four persone Gonat & bell fer 
Indiana. Colored. illustration of fruit’ and special information oats. Canada queda Swedish fad 
RECEIVER AND WHOLESALE DEALER in white | Gg” resent Washington ee NO NOEBT | Get our prices and sample, ae breeding purposes, one-quarter of the, 
ll brown neue wil pay. best market. prices ior CO., Toppenish, Washington. SEED C -» Canton, Oh price — “4 = — of an = As 
ea Washing FOR SALE: Se Early Rose seed. potatoes, Anyone crease in each shareholder’s cap 
w. New York Ci 3 make big m catc fish. race, 
DUGGACE, 083 Washington Ave., ‘New York City tree, from rot or blight; these ts rears, mars | rite vor particulars BiG CATCH NET CO., Box | investment. Upon subsequent sale of ond 
bites and special ‘utili matings: chlck cage at | money sci , oa % tors, ahloned oe - a the bull, the profit or loss would be ple i 
"| rices: satisfaction guaranteed. Write for mat- | 70U y. r now. 50 NOVEHEADS, 100 ha quvelopes inted and | either added as income or deducted’ 
Ine ise "REINHARD ZIMMERMAN, Mayville, Wis. | © S GILLEN, Howells, N. ¥. railed $1.00 . Samples prin SUN. Mohawk, oti, time. = 
moss: GENUINE EUREKA CORN uces the ” 
BABY CHICKS and eggs of high record layers. ensilage, per acre. What we want is more corn Where one trades live stock for t 
B 20 rees 
ay gy gt HF ge ay per acre and aot mote, acres or cert fend, fer 1083 Freight pels a Le FERS Tonakoe’ Ny, | other live stock, a price must be fixed the 1 
VAN DRIEST FARMS, Box I,Cedar Grove, Wisconsin. | st., Worcester, Mass, a SONNE, gets end Giut Gane tr ca, dies on both the stock traded and that re- birds 
PULLETS, white, brown, buff Leghorns, Anconas GOLDEN BANTUM and Stowells is | Evergreen jeod | Balled. “FRED VAN DAREN, Interlaken, N. Y. ceived. The value allowed for that sed t 
ingtons, Barred, White Rocks, Reds. Special sale uc traded would be income and taxable 
on yearlings. FOREST FARM, Rockaway, New | Corr» ditect, from produce: to congas "Decks 35 HARDWOOD ASHES. GEORGE STEVENS, Peters- : and 
Fe Ss eat” Fach tree, Can | Doe Sale ee ee 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN BOG6. $1.50 EVERYTHING in Nursery Stock, trees, shrubbery, OUR HELP B , <p 
. 2 See meee rels, | flowers, bulbs, vines, roses, berry plants and bushes, | R E and } 
| See eee AU Local Claims into 
NNERS 8. C. Leghorn chicks, they are win- SEED POTATOES. Extra Early Eurekas. Superior Ww. A man in this town has owed me $15 for shaki 
ning for me. Why +. you?» Youngs-Ferris strain, vor, eform jelder, extra early. Selected seed, DO YOU NEED HELP? We have many able-bod- | nearly two years. I have written him several the r 
farmers’ prices. Circular free. OAK HILL POUL- oe 273° bun aT oe A (165 lbs.) SHERIDAN FARMS, ied Jewish young men, Ein’. and mithout — times as to payment but cannot get a dollar. he ec 
TRY F , Route 2-B, Bath, N. Y. Sheridan, Pa. wee ae. = farm zee pod 8 @ good, oe yes 5 handle Aa matter for +* If not mani! 
CERTIFIED WHITE LEGHORNS. Chicks  18c; commerc reial’ em loyment agency, and ~ gt RK what advice cou ou give as to th 
e He Le Laying pullets immediate shipment $1.75. one Excellent for hoe ay ig & iy = yr » employer. or p— THE TEWISH _ to get this money?—[E. I. Smith, © Head were 
7 is is walt you wish we can please you. RED-W- reasonable prices. se OLTEFUS. 2 Atglen, Pa. RicvLTORAL » 1% “Second Ave., New county, rabbi 
vam, an ae, ee ge oy = _ York There is only one way to collect this consi 
SC. BUFF LEGHOBNS: hatching sem from Stemmed Danish Balinced cabbace seed. Send. for Rg — <oe EMEN, | for, railroads nearest | money, and that is by legal procedure. great 
ade posaniee eae eral aot Res AGP | sample. C. J. STAFFORD, Cortland, N. Y. RAILWAY ASSOCLATION. ben wt *, "Brooking, aaeene ee does , - brush 
> N. ¥. “ 
° : DAHLIAS: Labeled, $3.50 doz; not labeled, , andle local Claims an oes not in were 
$2.00 per 20. Show. Cact tive and Peony terest itself in the affairs of a private the b 
CERTIFIED single comb = Island Whites. ANTED— ‘ 
Meany laying tapnested stock.» Hees. Chicks. Cir: MRS, "HOWARD "HOLSINGER, "Denton, Ma SITUATIONS _W. MALE nature between individuals. These “Be 
Boos SEED POTATOES—Russet Rural Variety. Select- BY DAIRY HERD experience as | are matters which can be best handled that’s 
ed Eleven  —, FAIRACRES roy FARM, manager; single. Capable take full charge; 
G , stock, Reds, Minorcas, White ‘ > only ’ a 
| Ng Md see rices reasonable, satisfac, | = B- SMITH, Specialist, Kasoag, Y. these” wanting '¢ manager ‘need reply. State wages by a lawyer or collection agency — 
tion guaranteed. BROOKSIDE FARM, Keymar, Md. STRAWBERRIES, raspberries: we not grow wARpING cr. W. H. Beneer, Route 6, Fairmount, valle 
S. C. B. L. chicks from heavy laying free range 7 alt, ow SaANUS. Pole! $5" thousan d. Circu- . TOBACCO y 
stock. Males bred from winners at American ¢ . 7 4, RICH, NA’ L of tha 
ing contest. LELAND VAN LORE. Williamson, N. Y. AM, quickest, cheapest, feed. seed. soll build- AGENTS WANTED Finest hand picked chewing 2. ib £100 90, ‘0 te to hay 
wi gra q Tbs. a 
od ae Tare Steg lay | Teale nme ue A te 
Bue GEORGD DELBRIDGE, Maynard. Ohio. DO YOU WANT ¢ new drouth resisting, hardy uesnalie ig Bernie ar fi = in ali | Cock DeaW | roBaco TION, ; pemned 
S.C WHITE LYGHORN BABY CHICKS, $20.00 nb, ae ie eo  aneterdam, N.Y, _ 
1 , TOBACCO NATURAL LEAF, an was a 
Po = gg Rs My ra $210 MONTHLY, expenses santo, ,t8 | hand-picked chewing or emokinig, 5 Ibe, $1.50; 1 
ULTRY FARM, Monmouth Jet. New Jersey. NORTHERN GROWN SEED POTATOES. TIlus- | 2sents ts Tepeesenting us es among © poultry and — bs. $2.50; emoking, 20 a ~ = 1 . flowed 
FOR SALE trio White China and Toulouse geese, | feted, ceelog free. A. G. ALDRIDGE SONS, Parsons, Kansas. ARM, receiot for preparing: quality end deli of". soon e 
Black Jersey Giant Columbian and Rock eggs bana Ky. passed 
for setting. BOX 310, Plainfield, New Jersey. POTATOES—Carman, Cobbler, Mountain, Six one Par §: $200 00 month salary, furnish rig and ex. . = sow 
ar Ab, 42.28 bar 20, $2.08 ver 8 Ser petehing,, 81,28 a ee ee ee iad powers. BIGLER COMPANY, XS07.  Bpring chewing. 4. pounds of AT oO: 10 rounds, 00. Sank: To his 
Ee ~—" = 4 00; 15 pounds, $3.00; beav 
G. KENNEL, Atglen, Penna. Pets i. “oP lerpendeld, ese aver 
DAHLIAS—Attractive list and prices. Catalog selling, profitable line Knitted JOuIN UCHANAN 
~ furnished. DOTY DAHLIA GARDENS,  Blasdell, Pure Sati en Write for sample, pri narrow 
* TOULOUSE GEESE, Rowen and Cayuga drakes, ple, prices. B. & M. oking, 10 
Pesr| guineas, Single Hed end Barred Rock Cockerels. | = , 394 North Grove St., East Orange, N., J. ne ROL mellow Mpand selected chewing 3 it .wou 
c BROOK FARM, Port Byron, N. ¥. TF you want the -best seeds—send for pricelist Ibs. $1.00. Free. receipt, for ‘preparing. WaALDBOP enter t 
eoROSB COMB Rhode Island Red cockerpls bred for wes Se So. ee See, Ee = | OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET — a ~~ — The 
roduction. D} yore moking: 
STRA d_and Black raspberry plants. TOBACCO NATURAL LEAF mild 5 
Write HM PIERCE, Franklinvilie. CRTRAWBERRY, Red and Black ras = PSTROUT'S NEW CATALOGUE—Farme! Farmeit | 10, Ibs, $1.50: 20 Ibs, $3 vaio will oferaigh free Goin 
‘arms!!! Just out—describing in detail 1200 ce > 
Mii Fa eta BL 60 per iby 48.08, pr 100. STRAWBERRY and raspberry plants. Send for — ha — « - = ¢ grain, cvtton. and "oneeal Mayfield, Ky., ae 4 = 
L BEALE, Coatesville, Pa. B. 1. list. "E. A. MILLER, Brookville, B. 3, Pa. farms near bi big cittee—laree “farms Ny UALBAR TOBACCO, 8 years old: pay, for, chase - - 
arms = ved ; . 
FARM RANGE 8. C. Anconas stock direct at ng00 frat AN Aces. catalog tells how to | Ment, ag y R. od, coup ¥-, 1.00 FARMERS" GRANGE. No. Gene 
Me WARD “WIEDMAN. Me Carroll, Tk Te on pape ll aed ce ben ropertiea dust took | $2, Haweerile, KY. terrace 
L “ on page and see gets a 225-acre farm e 
DOGS AND PET STOCK with horses, 8 cows and heifers, sheep, tools, furni- HOMESPUN smoking or chewing tobacco, collet side of 
SINGLE cours Brown Leghorn Rr $1.50; apple trees; 6-room ho barn, poultry on delivery 5 pounds $1.50; 10 pounds, $2.50; 
hundred, $7.50: postpaid. SANKS LEGHORN OK, $1.00: hunting ho $1.50; houses, garage; everything only $2200. Several pages pounds, $3.00. FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, Padi or wat 
YARDS, Birdinhand, Pa, Houte 1. an Wilte RASKASKAG KENNELS A ke phat gotta. eah, Kentucky on, kee 
WHITE WYANDOTTE hatching ozs: from selected, rick, Ill. Coast service of the organization that ar sold Ki tucks Pride, rich mellow chewing afte 
healthy, heavy laying rein. wy per 5, prepaid. " conten Gan of Price iis — improved farms throughout the 38 states and pe aa , $3.90; mi Smoking, 10 Its. a a 
H. ©. JOHNSON, B as tre WALTER JEWETT, Rochester, Ohio. ell ee — ES A — = 06, a nee 
- % yawned 
mM ITE WYANDOTTE cockerels and eggs. Mam- pe a crops in’ for eS 
Pekin duck Pearl ineas. LAURA FOR  SALE—St. Bernard pups. EXCELSIOR HO TOBACCO, and mellow chev fully al 
DECKER. Btanfordville New York. KENNELS, Waterloo, N. ¥. STROW r FARM AGENCY INC. 450 R, Nassau Bt, Ing and smoking: 5 Ibe miso: 18 pe rae 
: COCKERELS. high COLLIE PUPS. PAINE’S KENNELS, Royalton, Ky. 
me ~4 — ie ey RiveR- } Vt tm came, —_. > 2 ie Sylvania, 5. from _—- = an hase — - 
ee POUDTRY SUPPLIES gh outbutdines, aif | 1 es Y =: 42:50; 30 iba Blo. Fale concept 
Fe re Aes ae Jouneshsryhonel Need of eS, ne tin? | como curved 
My 3 a action gw By . 
COLEMAN, Smithboro, N.Y. na EGG CARES, | ——" a, —-- Bt — 45 oan lumber wage, epring CATTDE age, wit 
tes and supplies. Quality absol guaranteed; | Planter, Tr, mower, = abe. x . es 
“PUREBRED Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. Satisfac- | Srines greatly weduced (The old feliabley STAND. | €&8 engine, saw ‘rig. ehallage cutter, feed grinder, | FOR SALE Registered Tormentor,. ored ot 
tion guaranteed. Inclose stamp. I. W. WHEELER, EGG CASE COMPANY, No. 60AA West 114th | land roller, drill, cream separator, ali milking uten- | bull, nine months old. of Pogis 99th "ie higher ; 
RB. D. 2, Massena, N. ¥. St, New York. (Cor i licited sils, all tools, cook stove and heater, 4 iron bed- ood Farm. World's Champion Jersey sire, Tot of th 
= steads; telephone in house, milk route by door, | pedigree and particulars, address VALMONT FARM ‘ € Cc) 
ig Sp ER fezainaerate ingener asp et | Rei". The s 
rms, ks , a in and make . 
H. Fisher, Milford, N. J. PATENTS $5865 00. "Price. $4900 Top atl "Tos than Insurance = ae rs < ; with ate 
. a time it buyer. Ad- | bulls; two young heifer calves. A. B. SWAN, Jas € had 
FEW PENS Mammoth Pekin Ducks, mated $20 PROTECT your rights. Write for H - of In- dress ~, » 
wo Be Hatching we $250 for 12. MRS. A. | yention,” = contains form, 2 ental sat _ wid nce - Portia ae. Me EL New ‘York. Ward, a: 
. way, « oe conception your vention. im, 
service WSF ee charge, ae hotse, ast FARM with incubator cellar, brooder GUERNSEY CALVES. SUNNYBROOE , Fanadh base of : 
GmatE OF pe fg 807 100, Bt gk ers, cock- | REANEY © ume 612-C. Columbian Bldg., Wash- | dence Teaniten Dear oh inatets Ws wea: Smoketown Penna. pant 
Dg 2 A - “ 7 
SOLE. Carrollton. pial Peo SOWNER,” 45 Beach street, Bloomfield. ‘New ‘Jer: HONEY nected 
Oles th 
PARDEE’S PERFECT PEKINS. Drakes, Fees and 
Raby Ducklings. Price st free. BOY PARDEE, COUNTRY PRODUCE WANTED deal wide Gotan BUT ERS, for salable farms. Wilt OS: 5; 10 Ibe. ee Sere ia thes At _leng: 
Islip, L. 1, N. Y¥. ee — price. MORRIS M. Dept. D.. Columbia, mais shel, ar 
, ror SALE — em a, eer. oqme stewing and Rag Kaa" veal and a teeta, “ 
meoding 26 MY » Chess, An- Carrots, : PERRY FARM AGENCY, | Cana. ries epi et ‘ ent 
‘ titles you have = ibe ston: 10 Ibe. Nte 
ete ENGEL'S CHOP HOUSE (established t 1448)" 61" West joharle Nt baearcr, “Mtalogue of Central N rae a be 
BOURBON RED turk ones from choice stock, | 36th Street, New = 
GRO_LEHMAN Amaranth, ‘ARMS FOR SALE wrt 
STANCHIONS C. M. DOUGLAS, Herkimer, a ne 
TURKEYS ar ANTED 
CRUMB’S ANCHIONS are guaranteed to please oe HAWLEY, in, W of land for sale. 
M. B. TURKEYS: young toms. $15; 2-year tome y are shipped subject to trial in : Blac 
$18; hens, $10. Croxton, Vir- | the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 83 ACRES your terms—the poor man’s chance. 
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By befriending some of the Gentiles in her 
neighborhood, Jane Withersteen, the owner of 
a large ranch in Utah, has incurred the hatred 
of Tull, the Mormon leader. And ll re- 
taliates by having his men steal Jane’s cattle 
and take away her riders. In attempting to 
locate the hiding place of the thieves, Venters, 
a rider formerly in Jane’s employ, accidentally 
shoots one of their number,—a girl, known 
to the neighborhood as “The Masked Rider.” 
The girl begs Venters not to send her back to 
Oldring and his gang. Venters is quite willing 
to keep her and in the last chapter has been 
searching for a hiding place where he may 
nurse the injured girl back to health and 
keep her safe from Oldring. 


Chapter XI 
Love Comes to Bess 


As he strode down the sloping ter- 
race, rabbits scampered before him, 
and the beautiful valley quail, as pur- 
ple in color as the sage on the uplands, 
ran fleetly along the ground into the 
forest. It was pleasant under the 
trees, in the gold-flecked shade, with 
the whistle of quail and twittering of 
birds everywhere. Soon he had pas- 
sed the limit of his former excursions 
and entered new territory. Here the 
woods began to show open glades and 
brooks running down from the slope, 
and presently he emerged from shade 
into the sunshine of a meadow. The 
shaking of the high grass told him of 
the running of animals, what species 
he could not tell, but from Ring’s 
manifest desire to have a chase they 
were evidently some kind wilder than 
rabbits. He penetrated it to find a 
considerable stream of water and 
great half-submerged mounds of 
brush and sticks, and all about him 
were old and new gnawed circles at 
the base of the cottonwoods. 

“Beaver!” he exclaimed. “By all 
that’s lucky! The meadow’s full of 
beaver! How did they ever get here?” 

Beaver had not found a way into the 
valley by the trail of the cliff-dwellers, 
of that he was certain; and he began 
to have more than curiosity as to the 
outlet or inlet of the stream. When he 
passed some dead water, which he 
noted was held by a beaver-dam, there 
was a current in the stream, and it 
flowed west. Following its course, he 
soon entered the oak forest again, and 
passed through to find himself before 
massed and jumbled ruins of cliff-wall. 
To his relief he concluded that though 
beaver might work their way up the 
narrow chasm where the water rushed 
it.would be impossible for men to 
enter the valley there. 


The Ruins of the Cliff Dwellers 

Going back a little way, he leaped 
the stream and headed toward the 
southern wall. Once out of the oaks 
he found again the Jow terrace of 
aspens, and above that the wide, open 
terrace fringed by silver spruces. This 
side of the valley contained the wind 
or water worn caves. <As he pressed 
on, keeping to the upper terrace, cave 
after cave opened out of the cliff; now 
a large one, now a small one. Then 
yawned, quite suddenly and wonder- 
fully above him, the great cavern of 
the cliff-dwellers. 

He stood just within the hollow of a 
cavern so immense that he had no 
conception of its real dimensions. The 
curved roof, stained by ages of leak- 
age, with buff and black and rust-col- 
ored streaks, swept up and loomed 
higher and seemed to soar to the rim 
of the cliff. 

The stones he dislodged rolled down 
With strange, hollow crack and roar. 
He had climbed a hundred rods in- 
ward, and yet he had not reached the 
base of the shelf where the cliff-dwell- 

rested, a long half-circle of con- 
nected stone house, with little dark 
holes that he had fancied were eyes. 
At length he gained the base of the 
— and here found steps cut in the 


Venters had visited cliff-dwellings 
of ore, and they had been in ruins, and 
no great character or size but this 
Was of proportions that stunned 

by It was just as it had been left 
Fits builders. The little houses were 

3 the smoke-blackened stains of 


about cold hearths, the stone hatchets; 
and stone pestles and mealing-stones 

‘lay beside round holes polished by 
years of grinding maize—lay there as 
if they had been carelessly dropped 
yesterday. But the cliff-dwellers were 
gone! 

Venters, sighing, gathered up an 
armful of pottery, such pieces as he 
thought strong enough and suitable for 
his own use, and bent his steps toward 
camp. He mounted the terrace at an 
opposite point to which he had left. 
He saw the girl looking in the direc- 
tion he had gone. His footsteps made 
no sound in the deep grass, and he ap- 
proached close without her being 
aware of his presence. Whitie lay on 
the ground near where she sat, and he 
manifested the usual actions of wel- 
come, but the girl did not notice them. 
She seemed to be oblivious to every- 
thing near at hand. As he stepped 


forward with a half-formed thought 
that she was absorbed in watching for 
his return, she turned her head and 


“Will you take me over there, and 
all around in the valley—pretty soon 
when I’m well?” she added. 

“Indeed I shall. It’s a wonderful 
place. Rabbits so thick you can’t step 
without kicking one out. And quail, 
beaver, foxes, wildcats. We're in a 
regular den. _But—haven’t you’ ever 
seen a cliff-dwelling?” 

“No. I’ve heard about them, though. 
The—the men say the Pass is full of 
old houses and ruins.” 

“Why, I should think you’d have 
run across one in all your riding 
around>” said Venters. He spoke slow- 
ly, choosing his words carefully, and 
he essayed a perfectly casual manner, 
and pretended to be busy assorting 
pieces of pottery. She must have no 
cause again to suffer shame for curi- 
osity of his. Yet never in all his days 
had he been so eager to hear the de- 
tails of anyone’s life. 

“When I rode—I rode like the 
wind,” she replied, “and never had 
time to stop for anything.” 


Bess Talks of Her Past 


“T remember that day I—I met you 
in the Pass—how dusty you were, how 
tired your horse looked. Were you 
always riding?” 

“Oh, no. Sometimes not for months, 
when I was shut up in the cabin.” 

Vénters tried to subdue a hot ting- 
ling. 

“You were shut up, then?” he ask- 
ed, carelessly. 

“When Oldring went away on his 
long trips—he was gone for months 
sometimes—he shut me up in the 
cabin.” 





A Case Where H-O-U-S-E Spells Home 


What was once an old-fashioned farmhouse has been given a modern look by 
the addition of a roomy front porch and the judicious planting of a few trees 


saw him. A swift start, a change 
rather than rush of blood under her 
white cheeks, a flashing of big eyes 
that fixed their glance upon him, trans- 
formed her face in that single instant 
of turning; and he knew she had been 
watching him, that his return was the 
one thing in her mind. She did not 
smile; she did not flush; she did not 
look glad. All these would have 
meant little compared to her indefinite 
expression. It was as if she had been 
in a dead, hopeless clamp of inaction 
and feeling, and had been suddenly 
shot through and through with quiver- 
ing animation. Almost it was as if 
she had returned to life. 

And Venters thought with lightning 
swiftness, “I’ve saved her—lI’ve un 
linked her from that old life—she was 
watching as if I were all she had left 
on earth—she belongs to me!” The 
thought was startlingly new. Like a 
blow it was in an unprepared moment. 
The cheery salutation he had ready 
for her died unborn, and he tumbled 
the pieces of pottery awkwardly on the 
grass, while some unfamiliar, deep- 
seated emotion mixed with pity and 
glad assurance of his power to succor 
her, held him dumb. 

“What a load you had!” she said. 
“Why, they’re pots and crocks! Where 
did you get them?” 

Venters laid down his rifie, and, fill- 
ing one of the pots from his canteen, 
he placed it on the smoldering camp- 
fire. 

“Hope it'll hold water,” he said, 
presently. “Why, there’s an enor- 
mous cliff-dwelling just across here, I 
got the pottery there. Don’t you think 
we needed something? That tin cup 
of mine has served to make tea, broth, 
soup—everything.” 

“T noticed we hadn’t a great deal to 
cook in.” 

She laughed. It was the first time. 
He liked that laugh, and though he 
was tempted to look at her, he did not 
want to show his surprise or his pleas- 
ure, < 
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“What for?” 
“Perhaps to keep me from running 
away. I always threatened that. 


Mostly, though, because the men got 
drunk at the villages. But they were 
always good to me. I wasn’t afraid.” 

“A prisoner! That must have been 
hard on you?” 

“T liked that. As long as I can 
remember I’ve been locked up there 
at times, and those times were the 
only happy onesI ever had. It’sa big 
cabin, high up on a cliff, and I could 
look out. Then I had dogs and pets 
I had tamed, and books. There was a 
spring inside, and food stored, and the 
men brought me fresh meat. Once I 
was there one whole winter. 

It now required deliberation on 
Venter’s part to persist in his uncon- 
cern and to keep at work. He wanted 
to look at her, to volley questions at 
her. 

“As long as you can remember— 
you’ve lived in Deception Pass?” he 
went on. 

“I’ve a dim memory of some other. 
place, and women and children; but I 
can’t make anything of it. Sometimes 
I think till I’m weary.” 

“Then you can read—you have 
books?” 

“Oh yes, I can read, and write, too, 
pretty well. Oldring is educated. He 
taught me, and years ago an old rustler 
lived with us, and he had-been some- 
thing different once. He was always 
teaching me.” 

“So Oldring takes long trips,” mused 


Venters. “Do you know where he 
goes?” 
“No, Every year he drives cattle 


north of Sterling—then does not re- 
turn for months. I heard him accused 
once of living two lives—and he killed 
the man. That was at Stone Bridge.” 

Venters dropped his apparent task 
and looked up with an eagerness he no 
longer strove to hide. 

“Bess,” he said, using her hame for 
the first time, “I suspected Oldring was 
something besides a rustler. Tell me, 
what’s his purpose in the Pass? I 
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believe much that he has done: was to 
hide his real work here.” 

“You’re right. He’s more than a 
rustler. In fact, as the men say, his 
rustling cattle is now only a bluff. 
There’s gold in the canyon.” 

“Ah!” 

“Yes, there’s gold, not in great quan- 
tities, but gold enough for him and 
his men, They wash for gold week in 
and week out. Then they drive a few 
cattle and go into the villages to drink 
and shoot and kill—to bluff the riders.” 

“Drive a few cattle! But, Bess, the 
Withersteen herd, the red herd—twen- 
ty-five hundred head! That’s not a 
few. And I tracked them into a valley 
near here.” 

“Oldring never stole the red herd. 
He made a deal with Mormons. The 
riders were to be called in, and Old- 
ring was to drive the herd and keep it 
till a certain time—I don’t know when 
—then drive it back to the range. What 
his share was I didn’t hear.” 

“Did you hear why that deal was 
made?” queried Venters. 

“No. But it was a trick of Mor- 
mons. The’re full of tricks. I’ve 
heard Oldring’s men tell about Mor- 


mons. Maybe the Withersteen woman 
wasn’t minding her halter! I saw the 
man who made the deal. He was a 


little, queer-shaped man, all humped 
up. He sat his horse well. I heard 
one of our men say afterward there 
was no better rider on the sage than 


this fellow. What was the name? I 
forget.” 
“Jerry Card?” suggested Venters. 
“That's it. I remember—it’s a name 


easy to remember—and Jerry Card ap- 
peared to be on fair terms with Old- 
ring’s men.” 

“I shouldn't wonder,” replied Vent- 
ers, thoughtfully. Verification of his 
suspicions in regard to Tull’s under- 
hand work—for the deal with Oldring 
made by Jerry Card assuredly had its 
inception in the Mormon Elder’s brain, 
and had been accomplished through 
his orders— revived in Venters a mem- 
ory of hatred that had been smothered 
by press of other emotions. Only a 
few days had elapsed since the hour 
of his encounter with Tull, yet they 
had been forgotten and now seemed 
far off, and the interval one that now 
appeared large and profound with in- 
calculable change in his feelings. Hate 
red of Tull still existed in his heart; 
but it had lost its white heat. His af- 
fection for Jane Withersteen had not 
changed in the least; nevertheless, he 
seemed to view it from another angle 
and see it as another thing—what, he 
could not exactly define. The recall- 
ing of these two feelings was to Vent- 
ers like getting glimpses into a self 
that was gone; and the wonder of them 
—perhaps the change which was too 
illusive for him—was the fact that a 
strange irritation accompanied the 
memory and a desire to dismiss it from 
mind. And straightway he did dis- 
miss it, to return to thoughts of his 
significant present. 

“Bess, tell me one more thing,” he 
said. ‘“Haven’t you known any wom- 
en—any young people?” 

“Sometimes there were women with 
the men; but Oldring never let me 
know them. And all the young people 
I ever saw in my life was when I rode 
fast through the villages.” 

Perhaps that was the most puzzling 
and thought-provoking thing she had 
yet said to Venters. This sad-eyed 
girl was so utterly different from what 
it would have been reason to believe 
such a remarkable life would have 
made her. On this day he had found 
her simple and frank, as natural 
as any girl he had ever known. 
About her there was something 
sweet. Her voice was low and 
well modulated. He could not look in- 
to her face, meet her steady, un- 
abashed, yet wistful eyes, and think 
of her as the woman she had con- 
fessed herself. Oldring’s Masked 
Rider sat before him, a girl dressed as 


aman. She had been made to ride at 
the head of infamous forays and 
drives. She had been imprisoned for 


many months of her life in an obscure 
cabin. At times the most vicious of 
men had been her companions; and 
the vilest of women, if they had not 
been permitted to approach her, had, 
at least, cast their shadows over her. 
But—but in spite of all this—there 
thundered at Venters some truth that 
lifted its voice higher than the clamor- 
ing facts of dishonor, some truth that 
was the very life of her beautiful eyes; 
and it was innocence, 


In the days that followed, Venters 
balanced perpetually in mind this 
haunting conception of innocence over 
against the cold and sickening fact of 
an unintentioal yet actual gift. How 
could it be possible for the two things 
to be true? He believed the latter to 
be true, and he would not relinquish 
his conviction of the former; and’ these 
conflicting thoughts augmented the 
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Fiction 
Is Down! 


Popular fiction was reduced 
25% in price the first of 
January. This means that 
you can increase your book 
buying this year with no in- 
crease ofinvestment. Think 
of adding 25% more en- 
joyment to your lives at no 
extra cost. This is surely 
an opportunity for book lov- 
ers to take advantage ofl 


Are you a Jack London en- 
thusiast? Have you read 
all of these gripping stories 
from his magic pen? Look 
this list over and check the 
books you want. 


BURNING DAYLIGHT 
THE CALL OP THE WILD 
MARTIN EDEN 
THE SEA WOLP 
JOHN BARLEYCORN 
THE VALLEY OF THE 
MOON 


Perhaps the women folk of 
your family prefer some- 
thing a bit less vigorous. If 
they have never read any 
of these charming stories by 
Belle K. Maniates they 
have a treat in store. They 
are decidedly refreshing, full 
of smiles and chuckles; de- 
lightful books to read aloud. 


BELLE K. MANIATES 
AMARILLY OF CLOTHES 
LINE ALLEY 
AMARILLY IN LOVE 
MILDEW MANSE 


PENNY OP TOP HILL 
TRAIL 


Attractive Cloth Bound 
Books at the Attractive 
Price of 


plus 10c for pack- 

= ing and postage. 

Send in your order now. It 
will receive our prompt at- 


tention. May we send you 
our complete book list? 


AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 


461 Pourth Ave. New York 





Riders of the Purple Sage 


mystery that appeared to be a part of 
Bess. In those ensuing days, however, 
it became clear as clearest light that 
Bess was rapidly regaining strength; 
that, unless reminded of her long as- 
sociation with Oldring, she seemed to 
have forgotten it; that, like an Indian 
who lives solely from moment to_mo- 
ment, she was utterly absorbed in the 
present. 

Day by day Venters watched the 
white of her face slowly change to 
brown, and the wasted cheeks fill out 
by imperceptible degrees. There 
came a time when he could just trace 
the line of demarcation between the 
part of her face once hidden by a mask 
and that left exposed to wind and sun. 
When that line disappeared in clear 
bronze tan it was if she had been 
washed clean of the stigma of Old- 
ring’s Masked Rider. The suggestion 
of the mask always made Venters re- 
member; now that it was gone he 
seldom thought of her past. Occa- 
sionally he tried to piece together the 
several stages of strange experience 
and to make a whole. He had shot a 
masked outlaw the very sight of whom 


had been ill omen to riders! he had 
carried off a wounded woman whose 
bloody lips quivered in prayer; he had 


nursed what seemed a frail, shrunken 
boy; and now he watched a girl whose 
face had become strangely sweet, 
whose dark-blue eyes were ever upon 
him without boldness, without shy- 
ness, but with a steady, grave, and 
growing light. Many times Venters 
found the clear gaze embarrassing to 
him, yet, like wine, it had an exhila- 
rating effect. What did she think 
when she looked at him so? Almost 
he believed she had no thought at all. 
All about her and the present there in 
Surprise Valley, and the dim yet sub- 
tly impending future, fascinated Vent- 
ers and made him thoughtful as all 
his lonely vigils in the sage had not. 


Hunting New Food 


Chiefly it was the present that he 
wished to dwell upon; but’ it was the 
call of the future which stirred him to 
action. No idea had he of what that 
future had in store for Bess and him. 
He began to think of improving Sur- 
prise Valley as a place to live in, for 
there was no telling how long they 
would be compelled to stay there. 
Venters stubbornly resisted the enter- 
ing into his mind of an insistent 
thought that, clearly realized, might 
have made it plain to him that he did 
not want to leave Surprise Valley at 
all. But it was imperative that he 
consider practical matters; and wheth- 
er or not he was destined to stay long 
there, he felt the immediate need of a 
change of diet. It would be necessary 
for him to go farther afield for a vari- 
ety of meat; and also that he soon visit 
Cottonwoods for a supply of food. 

It occurred again to Venters that he 
could go to the canyon where Oldring 
kept his cattle, and at little risk he 
could pack out some beef. He wished 
to do this, however, without letting 
Bess know of it till after he had made 
the trip. Presently he hit upon the 
plan of going while she was asleep. 

That very night he stole out of camp, 
climbed up under the stone bridge, and 
entered the outlet to the Pass. The 
gorge was full of luminous gloom. Bal- 
ancing Rock loomed dark and leaned 
over the pale descent. Transformed 
in the shadowy light, it took shape and 
dimensions of a spectral god waiting— 
waiting for the moment to hur! him- 
self down upon the tottering walls and 
close forever the outlet to Deception 
Pass. At night more than by day 
Venters felt something fearful and 
fateful in that rock, and that ft had 
leaned and waited through a thousand 
years to have somehow to deal with 
his destiny. ' 

“Old man, if you must roll, wait till 
“I get back to the girl, and then roll!” 
he said, aloud, as if the stones were 
indeed a god. 

And those spoken words, in their 
gTim note to his ear, as well as con- 
tents to his mind, told Venters that he 
was all but drifting on a current which 
he had not power nor wish to stem. 

Venters exercised his usual care in 
the matter of hiding tracks from the 
outlet, yet it took him scarcely an hour 
to reach Oldring’s cattle. Here sight 
of many calves changed his original 
intention, and instead of packing out 
meat he decided to take a calf out 
alive. He roped one, securely tied its 
feet, and swung it up over his shoulder. 
Here was an exceedingly heavy bur- 
den, but Venters was powerful—he 
could take up a sack of grain and with 
ease pitch it over a pack-saddle—and 
he made long distance without resting. 
‘The hardest work came in the climb 
up to the outlet and on through to the 
valley. When he had accomplished 
it, he became fired with another idea 















that again changed his intention. He 





would not kill the 
alive. He would go 
herd and pack out more calyes. There- 
upon he secufed the calf in the best 
available spot for the moment and 
turned to make a second trip. 

When Venters got back to the valley 
with another calf, it was close upon 
daybreak. He crawled into his cave 
and slept late. Bess had no inkling 
that he had been absent from camp 
nearly all night, and only remarked 
solicitously that he appeared to be 
more tired than usual, and more in the 
need of. sleep. In the afternoon 
Venters built a gate across a small 
ravine near camp, and here corralled 
the calves; and he succeeded in com- 
pleting his task without, Bess being 
any the wiser. 


The slegrte 

That night he made two more trips 
to Oldring’s range, and again on the 
following night, and yet another on 
the next. With eight calves in his 
corral, he concluded that he had 
enough; but it dawned upon him then 
that he did not want to kill one. “I’ve 
rustled Oldring’s cattle,” he said, and 
laughed. He noted then that all the 
calves were red. “Red!” he exclaim- 
ed. “From the red herd. I’ve stolen 
Jane Withersteen’s cattle! That’s 
about the strangest thing yet.” 

One more trip he undertook to Old- 
ring’s valley, and this time he roped a 
yearling steer and killed it and cut out 
a small quarter of beef. The howling 
of coyotes told him he need have no 
apprehension that the work of his 
knife would be discovered. He packed 
the beef back to camp and hung it 
upon a spruce-tree. Then he sought 
his bed. 

On the morrow he was up bright and 
early, glad that he had a surprise for 
Bess. He could hardly wait for her 
to comé out. Presently she appeared 
and walked under the spruce. Then 
she approached the camp-fire. There 
was a tinge of healthy red in the bronze 
of her cheeks, and her slender form 
had begun to round out in graceful 
lines. 

“Bess, didn’t you say you were tired 
of rabbit?” inquired Venters. “Arfd 
quail and beaver?” 

“Indeed I did.” 

“What would you like?” 

“I’m tired of meat, but if we have to 
live on it I’d like some beef.” 

“Well, how does that strike you?” 
Venters pointed to the quarter hanging 
from the sprute-tree. “We'll have 
fresh beef for a few days, then we'll 
cut the rest into strips and dry it.” 


“Where did you get that?” asked. 


Bess, slowly. . ' 

“T stole that from Oldring.” 

“You went back to the canyon— 
you risked—” While she hesitated the 
tinge of bloom faded out of her cheeks. 

“It wasn’t any risk, but it was hard 
work.” 

“I’m sorry I said I was tired of rab- 
bit. Why! How—When did you get 
that beef?” 

“Last night.” 

“While I was asleep?” 

“Yes.” 

“T woke last night sometime—but I 
didn’t know.” 


“Pll Not Go Again” 

Her eyes were widening, darkening 
with thought, and whenever they did 
so the steady, watchful, seeing gaze 
gave place to the wistful light. In the 
former she saw as the primitive woman 
without thought; in the latter she look- 
ed inward, and her gaze was the refiec- 
tion of a troubled mind. For long 
Venters had not seen that dark change, 
that deepening of blue, which he 
thought was beautiful and sad.. But 
now he wanted to make her think. 

“I’ve done more than pack in that 
beef,” he said. “For five nights I’ve 
been working while you slept. I’ve 
got eight calves corralled near a ra- 
vine. Eight calves, all alive and doing 
fine!” 

“You went five nights!” 

All that Venters could make of the 
dilation of her eyes, her slow pallor, 
and her exclamation, was fear—fear 
for herself or for him. 

“Yes, I didn’t tell you, because I 
knew you were afraid to be left alone.” 

“Alone?” She echoed his word, but 
the meaning of it was nothing to her. 
She had not even thought of being left 
alone. It was not, then, fear for her- 
self, but for him. This girl, always 
slow of speech and action, now seemed 
almost stupid. She put forth a hand 
that might have indicated the groping 
of her mind. Suddenly she stepped 
swiftly to him, with a look and touch 
that drove from him any doubt of her 
quick intelligence cr feeling. 

“Oldring has men watch the herds— 
they would kill you. You must never 
go again!” 

When she had spoken, the strength 
and the blaze of her died, and she 
swayed toward Venters. 
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wavering tremble. Her face was up-}} 


turned to his. Woman's face, woman’s} 
eyes, woman’s lips—all acutely and 
blindly and sweetly and terribly try 
ful in their betrayal! But as her fegy 
was instinctive, so was her clinging tg 
this one and only friend. 

Venters gently put her from him 
and steadied her upon her feet; ang 
all the while his blood raced wild, agg! 
a thrilling tingle unsteadied his nerve, 
and something—that he had seen ang: 
felt in her—that he could not under: 
stand—seemed very close to him, warm 
and rich as a fragrant breath, sweet as 
nothing had ever before been sweet to 
him. 

With all his will Venters strove for 
calmness and thought and judgment 
unbiased by pity, and reality unsway-. 
ed by sentiment. Bess’s eyes were stil] 
fixed upon him with all her soul bright 
in that wistful light. Swiftly, rego. 
lutely he put out of mind all of her 
life except what had been spent with 
him. He scorned himself for the ip. 
telligence. that made him still doubt. 
He meant to judge her as she had 
judged him. He was face to face with 
the inevitableness of life itself. He 
saw destiny in the dark, straight path 
of her wonderful eyes. Here was the 
simplicity, the sweetness of a girl con- 
tending with new and strange and en- 
thralling emotions; here the living 
truth of innocence; here the blind ter- 
ror of a woman,confronted with the 
thought of death to her savior and pro- 
tector. All this Venters saw, but, be- 
sides, there was in Bess’s eyes a slow- 
dawning consciousness that seemed 
about to break out in glorious radiance, 

“Bess, are you thinking?” he asked, 

“Yes—oh yes!” 

“Do you realize we are here alone— 
man and woman?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have you thought that we may 
make our way out to civilization, or 
we may have to stay here—alone—hid- 
den from the world all our lives?” 

“T never thought—till now.” 

“Well, what’s your choice—to go— 
sr to stay here—alone with me?” 

“Stay!” New-born thought of self, 
ringing vibrantly in her voice, gave her 
answer singular power. 

Venters trembled, and then swiftly 
turned his gaze from her face—from 
her eyes. He knew what she had only 
half divined—that she loved him. 


Faith and Unfaith 


At Jane Withersteen’s home the 
promise made to Mrs. Larkin to care 
for little Fay had begun to be fulfilled. 
Like a gleam of sunlight through the 
cottonwoods was the coming of the 
child to the gloomy house of Wither- 
steen. The big, silent halls echoed 
with childish laughter. In the shady 
court, where Jane spent many of the 
hot July days, Fay’s tiny feet pattered 
over the stone flags and splashed in 
the amber stream. She prattled in- 
cessantly. What difference, Jané 
thought, a child made in her home! 
It had never been a real home, she 
discovered. Even the tidiness and 
neatness she had so observed, and 
upon which she had insisted to her 
women, became, in the light of Fay's 
smile, habits that now lost their im- 
portance. Fay littered the court wiih 
Jane’s books and papers, and other 
toys her fancy tmprovised, and many 
strange craft went floating down the 
little brook. 


(To be continued) 


Their 50th Anniversary 


This is the 50th anniversary year, 
for a great business institution, which 
for half a century has been rendering 
farmers and their families a genuine 
service by selling goods to them hon- 
estly and making good on its promises. 
A half century of honest dealings 4 
such a noble record that it deseryes 
particular mention. We refer to the 
firm of Montgomry Ward & Co. of 
Chicago, Il. 

Starting in business in 1872 A. Mont: 
gomery Ward and George R. Thorne, 
two young men, started in the mai, 
order business with $2,000 and a small 
room, 12x14 feet. They had little 
capital and little else with which 
start, but they had a great idea. 
idea grew until now the institution 
which they founded is one of the 
est mail order houses in the countfy,, 
Montgomery Ward was a clerk in.® 
country store, and his ideas of @ 
which the farmer needed came from 
his association over the counter with 
farmers and their families. 
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Moon Magic 
NANOY BUCKLEY 


i chantress presses slender hands 
as white srcaming face and with bright bands 
Of silver light she seals my eyes from pain, 
An@ makes me live my dreams of youth again. 
‘And June leaves whisper, and red roses blow, 
‘And nightingales pour forth their song’s sweet 


flow, - . . 
An land with magic charm is filled 
ro ph ‘voice within my heart is stilled. 


Improving the Home Ground 
MARTHA H. CLARKE 

It is surprising what the investment 
of a little thought and time will ac- 
complish in transforming bare and 
unsightly places that offend the eye 
into landscape effects that are at once 
pleasing and restful. Have you some- 
where about your home, an unsightly 

pile of stone or rocks? The average 
country home generally possesses this 
monument to the day when the land 
was cleared for tillage and the stony 
encumbrances were heaped for later 
removal. This pile of rickety rocks 
may be made a decoration instead of 
an eyesore. And in attempting to 
peautify this flinty mound remember; 
that the sun will dry and scorch the 
hardiest plant or flower unless a wind 
and storm break is first secured. 

If nature has not provided this ne- 
cessary weather shield, transplant a 
few hardy young evergreens to a point 
far enough from the rock pile to allow 
the roots to spread and grow. With 
the protection thus secured, the hardy 
mountain pink, or the rhododendron 
will thrive about the rock pile, if 
plentifully supplied with rich loam or 
decayed vegetable matter for initial 
sustenance. Likewise hardy creeping 
vines planted about the base will with- 
in a season touch the raggedly piled 
rocks with life and color. In almost 
any public park you may observe how 
the skillful gardener has transformed 
or even built a rock pile to serve as a 
back-ground to a pleasing landscape 
effect. 

Ferns, mosses, and wildflowers may 
be transplanted at no expense and 
with intelligent care’ become natural- 
ized to the new environment. The 
daffodil, too, may also be acclimated 
to this rocky home with charming 
effect. 

Possibly there is a sturdy old tree 
about the place that may be made a 
pictorial asset as well as a shady sum- 
mer delight. Somehow a home with- 
out trees is like a house without win- 
dows, and trees should, of course, be 
the first thought in planning the beau- 
tifying of the home grounds. 

Did you ever stop to think how prac- 
tical and useful would be a gift of 
shrubs, vines or trees to the young 
couple just starting in their new 
home? Costly flowers last a short 
time and are gone but the product 
of the nursery lives on frequently for 
a lifetime. 

From near-by woods and fields 
shrubs and evergreen may be trans- 
planted. With patience and care love- 
ly vines may be trained to cover rocks, 
stones or walls. At little expense 
hardy annuals may be secured that 
will bloom year after year. Without 
&@ penny of cost you can go into the 
woods and fields and return laden 
with bounty to transform the bare 
and unlovely spots about your dwell- 
ing into beauty and bloom. 

The barren waste of the country 
cemetery, the staring ugliness of the 
Tural school, the severe lines of the 
farmer’s home and the set design of 
the average house in the small town 
might mercifully be lightened and 
brightened without money and with- 
out cost if the possibilities of the 
transformation were but understood. 

Landscape gardening activities 
should begin in the spring. To hasten 
thé’germination of your spring seeds, 
soak them in tepid water overnight. 
Repeated sowings at ten-day intervals 
Will assure a long succession of bloom. 
Léave no air-spaces about your seeds 
and until seedlings are well-rooted do 
Not'use a watering pot to water them, 
athe roots of the baby plants are apt 
to'be washed out by a strong stream 
of water. If the nights are cold 
Spread strips of old carpet or old bed- 
quilts over your newly planted seeds 
ree remove them early in the morn- 


Sow morning glory seed when the 
stound is warm. They flower in July 
and August, and reseed themselves. 
Plant pansy seed indoors in February 
and transplant to the open ground as 
S00n as the ground is in good condi- 

Sweetpea seed is best sown in 


September for early flowers, although 
many people prefer the spring plant- 
ing. 


For walls and fences the honey- 
suckle is very lovely and may be trans- 
planted wild or planted in ~- June. 
Climbing Hydrangea may be planted 
in May or June in rich, moist soil. 
Clinging ivy may be transplanted or 
planted any time. It is very hardy 
but liable to winter kill in exposed 
places. 

Of course, all the suggestions made 
here require time to carry out prop- 
erly, but what a reward you will reap 
for your effort! 


Contributed Recipes 
Colonial Soft Gingerbread 


One cup brown sugar, 1 tablespoon 
butter, 1 egg, 3 cups flour, 2 tea- 
spoons cinnamon, 1% teaspoons gin- 
ger, 1% teaspoon allspice, 1 1-3 cups 
buttermilk, 2 teaspoons soda, 4 cup 
hot water, 1 cup molasses. Cream 
the butter and sugar together, then 
add the egg well beaten. Sift the 
flour with the spices and add alter- 
nately with the buttermilk to which 
the soda dissolved in hot water has 
already been added. Bake in a flat 
paper-lined tin. 


Delicious Johnny-Cake 


Two cups thick milk, one-half cup 
sugar, One teaspoon soda, one well- 
beaten egg, pinch of salt, two-thirds 
cup fine corn meal, flour to make a 
batter a little thicker than pancakes. 
Bake in a hot oven and serve im- 
mediately with plenty of good butter. 
—[Mrs. E. M. Anderson, New York. 


Chop Suey 
Boil 1 cup macaroni 20 minutes. 
Fry 1 onion in 2 tablespoons butter. 
To the onion add 1 cup tomatoes, 
the macaroni, and 1% pounds chop- 
ped beef. Season well, cover close- 
ly, and bake 1 hour, 


Creamed Eggs 
Carefully break six eggs into a well 
greased shallow dish. Sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, and pour over them 
one cup of sweet cream. Bake in a 
moderate oven twenty minutes.— 
[Mrs. George Gray, New York. 


Chicken Loaf 


Two cups chicken finely minced, 
one cup riced potato, two cups toast 
crumbs, I toast my bread until crisp 
and brown and grind it in the food 
chopper), one small onion minced 
fine, one well-beaten egg, milk 
enough to make a soft mixture, salt 
and pepper to taste. Pack into @ 
pudding pan and bake one hour. 

If I have a little left-over gravy I 
substitute it for part of the milk.— 
[Mrs. E. M. Anderson, New York. 





Rug Cleaning Made Easy 

Rug cleaning is an unwelcome but 
necessary task that may be very 
easily done, in the following manner. 
Lay a set of wire bed springs out in 
the yard and spread your rug over 
them. Beat with a wire carpet beater, 
or a piece of rubber hose, or even 
the broom or a stick will do, that 
portion of the rug which is on the 
springs, changing the position often. 
By this method, the springs hold the 
rug up, giving the dirt a chance to 
fall through the springs to the ground 
below. 

To brighten the. rug and make it 
look almost as good as new, spread 
it over a clean place on the lawn and 
sweep it with a broom dampened with 
gasoline, or a brush is better than the 
broom. This will remove all the spots 
on the rug and make it look like 
new.—[W. Morris, Blood, Missouri. 





Salt as a Home Remedy 


For common ailments, salt occupies 
@ prominent place. A teaspoonful in 
a pint of warm water and used as a 
gargle helps an ordinary sore throat. 

When heat applications are needed 
a bag of salt thoroughly heated is ex- 
cellent; it holds the heat and does 
away with the moisture which accom- 
panies hot compresses. 

Nothing is better for sprains than 
applications of hot cloths wrung from 
a strong solution of salt and vinegar. 

Salt put in the water used to Bathe 
tired feet is very helpful. 

When mixed with soda it relieves 
goat ac Geo. Gray, New 





That is Jell-O. 


The American Offices 


and Factory of the Gen- 
esee Pure Food Company 
are at Le Roy, New York, 
in the famous Genesee 


Valley Cou 


ntry. 














A DESSERT—to be right—should not be a heavy 
course, It should be light and easy to digest, 
and at the same time, good. 


It rounds out a meal with a satis- 
fying sweet touch that appeals to every member of the 
family. A pleasant dessert makes the entire meal 
seem “special.” It is remembered for a long time. 


The Offices an} Factory 
of The Genesee Pure 
Food Company of Can- 
ada, Ltd., are at Bridge- 
burg, Ontario, on 
Niagara River. 


JELL- 


cAmerica’s Most Famous Dessert 




















A Question or Two 
Stuffed Prunes 


Will you please tell me how to make ‘stuffed 
prunes? I have heard that they are as good, 
if not better than stuffed dates.—[Mrs. F. M., 
Broome Co., N. Y. 

Steam one pound of prunes and re- 
move stones. Stuff part of the prunes 
with chopped nuts and the rest with 
chopped raisins and nuts. Some peo- 
ple like to stuff the prunes with stiff 
orange marmalade. 


Repairing a Dropped Stitch 


Can you tell me a good way to mend a 
Sot Ser eee ae ce 
hook.—{Mrs. B. M. G. New York. 

It is much easier to mend dropped 
stitches by the use of a crochet hook 
than by darning. Slip a fine crochet 
hook through the little loop at the 
lower end of the hole; catch up the 
first thread and pull it through the 
loop. Follow this method until every 
dropped stitch has been caught, then 
fasten the last loop at the end with a 
few sewing stitches. 


Cleaning Black Lace 

How can I clean: black lace i 
dingy?—[Mrs. E. M. C., New York om oe 

There is an old-fashioned cleaning 
mixture which is said to be fine for 
cleaning black lace. Boil an old black 
glove in a pint of water until one-half 
water is evaporated. Strain and cool. 
Brush the lace thoroughly and dip it 
up and down in the liquid. Then, roll 
it over a bottle or spread it smoothly 
on a covered board to dry. 


To Make Appliqué Trimming 

Can you tell me how to make the applique 
trimming that is so much used on children’s 
dresses this spring.—[Mrs, C. M. G., Bradford 
county, Pa. 

The applique trimming that you re- 
fer to is made as follows: Cut pieces 
according to the pattern, turn the 
edges under about one-eighth of an 
inch, being very careful not to stretch 
the edge in doing so. Baste the pieces 
to the garment. The outer edge may 
then be finished with blanket-stitching 
in a contrasting color, of it may be 
felled down. Blanket-stitching takes 
the most time but it gives the prettiest 
effect when done, 





Thinking of your kitchen as a work- 
shop and planning it accordingly is 
one more way to make your head 
save your heels and back. 








15 Year Guaranteed 


@ SLATE SURFACED 










You Can Buy 
Anywhere 


$7.20 


PER 
ROLE 


. 





Laboratories UR regular Radio Brand— 

full standard weight (85- Ibe. 

perrel), Erosive om es rad = and quality for which 

"7 ade ot heavy rochar felt saturated and ceated with 
Asphalt.  curtaced with crushed slate = goturel at 

. are rmanen non = 

fequire no painting or staining and each rain washes it 


h and clean. 
In rolls 32 inches wide, 40% feet I (each roll 
to cover 100 square feet, allowing for 2-inch laps). Naile, 
cement, and ins included with each roll. Easy to 
lay--onfy tools hammer and a jack-knife. 
er old wood ange 
ify rolls to be packed with extra long nails, an: 
its per roll. 

Buy Your Roofing Now! 
a 4 qisect from this ad, --0er guarentee protects you, 
es -~ Tree on request. 

Shinped from Chicago, Kansas (ity and St. Paul, or from 


warehouses at York, Pa., and St. is, Mo. 

(NOTICE: Prices in Kansas City and Bt Pav! territories 
--10¢ per roll extra--§2.80 per roll.) Send your order to 
house nearest you. Address: Dept. W-74 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 
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N disagreeable weather always have Hill's 
handy. Stops Colds in 24 hours—La Grippe 
in 3 days. Standard remedy for two genera 
tions, No bad after effects. Safe and dependable 
Demand red box bearing Mr Hill's perwait 
signature. 


and 
At Ali Drugrists—30 Cents 
Ww. B. BILL COMPANY. DETROIT 










































‘With the Junior Workers 
To be of Service ts Their Aim 














Wireless Club a Big Success 
INGRID NELSON, NEW JERSEY 
VEN before the achievement 
ideal in Boys and Girls Club 
Work comes the service ideal. 
It was for the very definite purpose of 
rendering a service to their communi- 
ties that the boys of Ocean county 
organized the Ocean County Wireless 
Club, the first of its kind in the United 
States to be started in connection with 
junior extension work. It began life 
last July. Since then—but that is the 
story. 
Perhaps you would like to go as I 
did to Toms River, the county seat and 
the home of the county Farm Demon- 


stration office and talk with Miss 
Beatrice Farrell, the county club 
agent. She ’knows all about these 


56-odd Wireless Club boys, represent- 
ing 11 different communities, who 
have undertaken a half dozen very 
ambitious aims, and already have 





Dick Huggard sends his messages as 
far as Louisiana 


carried through several of them. Per 
haps, too, you would like to visit 
some of these boys, and see the ap- 
paratus which they have set up, and 
hear the messages which they pick 
like magic from the air, and translate 
for the benefit of their neighbors. 
Then here goes! 

“When we started,” Miss Farrell 
assured me, “it was at a request from 
Washington, and I was rather dubious 
as tothe outcome. But the boys have 
seen the possibilities and everywhere 
all over the county they are setting up 
for themselves, and helping others to 
put into their homes, an instrument 
which is going to bring the advantages 
of the city right into the sitting rooms 
of the farm home. 

“You see Ocean county is isolated, 
not exactly in an uncivilized fashion; 
but bad roads and stretches of sand 
and pine barrens for miles deep 
snow in winter, blazing heat in the 
summer, and mud in the spring and 
fall, do their part to keep the farmer 
away from the advantages which make 
life worth living, and which he un- 
consciously craves. 

“Our purposes and aims are as fol- 
lows: First to broadcast market re- 
ports, a very practical aid to the truck 
and poultry farmer, by establishing a 
central station in the county to handle 
these reports. This station has al- 


ready been established at the Farm 
Then we aim 


Demonstration Office. 





Listening-In on the World 


Right by the County Agent’s desk is installed the wireless set, which gets the 
market reports every day and posts them for the farmer. 
Agent’s son, and Miss Farrell, the club leader, are helping in the work. 


‘ 


to establish a relay route.throughout 
the ee ae that all its 3 may 
benefit by tie service, This, the boys 
have already started. ‘ 

“Our fourth aim is to copy reports 
of the police department of New York 
city and in this way to locate stolen 
cars, and assist in the apprehension of 
criminals. How far reaching this 
service will be, we do not know. Then 
there are the wireless concerts. One 
of our aims, which we have carried 
out once or twice is to give community 
wireless concerts in connection with 
extension meetings. Lastly the boys 
have pledged themselves to aid in the 
installation of wireless sets in rural 
communities, in order to improve rural 
life by making available current news 
items, market reports, weather fore- 
casts, lectures and music. These are 
our aims and our reasons for forming 
such a club.” 

Then she showed me the set in- 
stalled in the Farm Demonstration 
Office close by County Agent Waite’s 
desk, where market reports are heard 
daily, and where, listening in, I heard 
not only the reports, but later on in 
the evening, between half past seven 
and nine the Uncle Wiggily and other 
bedtime stories. And, after the chil- 
dren all over the country had suppos- 
edly been torn away from their wire- 
less sets and put to bed, came music, 
and bye and bye a full vaudeville 
show from Newark, complete even to 
the applause, 


What One Boy Has Done 


At the Springfield Exposition last 
fall, three members of the club took 
the best of their apparatus up to the 
camp, set it up and gave demonstra- 
tions which attracted crowds con- 
stantly. One of these demonstrators 
was Richard Huggard. 

As we flivvered over from Tom’s 
River to Lakewood where Dick Hug- 
gard’s set is located, Miss Farrell told 
me of the splendid work done by this 
club member, alone, in its effort to 
live up to its ideals and build a worth- 
while organization. Dick has had 
very little to spend on his set but he 
has made the most of what he had. 
Moreover, he never misses an oppor- 
tunity of helping another boy to set 
up his apparatus, with the consequence 
that many of the small fry of Lake- 
wood, armed with a battery or two, a 
somewhat shaky pole and the dream 
of some day owning an audion bulb, 
come to Dick Huggard and know they 
won't be refused. 

A pile of cards half a foot high 
stacked on the table near the wireless 
set bore mute testimony to the mes- 
sages which Richard has sent over the 
country; each represented one of his 
messages heard somewhere in Minne- 
sota, Louisiana, Tennessee or Maine, 
as the case might be by some other 
amateur who had let him know that 
the message was received O. K. by 
sending him a dispatch via Uncle Sam 
and the United States mail. The fear- 
ful and wonderful cipher language 
used on the card was too much for us, 
but Richard seemed to look upon it 
as straight English and translated it 
for us with perfect fluency. 

While we were there he took down 
several messages which were coming 
from Long Island by code and an- 
swered them in this same wireless 
parlance that has a ring all its own. 
“Hi, hi,” that means, “Oh Boy!’ he 


Henry Waite, the 





, 


announced with a 
then “signed 
in reply. 

The classical music we heard 
through his receivers was the same 
music, sent from Pittsburgh, or Chi- 
cago perhaps, that was being heard 
by farm homes all over the county. 

And what is the future of wireless 
for the farmers of Ocean county? 
Just what this group of rapidly grow- 
ing boys choses to make it. Who 
would ventyre to prophecy, but may 
not the time be coming and soon, 
whey the great events of the world 
brought to the farm through wireless 
will do their share toward saving the 
farm woman from desperation, and 
wil! give to the boys and girls the best 
of what they want from the cities, 
without the worst? 


Answers to Riddles 


in the issue of March 11 are—.... 

1. Because it has to be ground be- 
fore it is used. 

2. When it has a good circulation. 

3. A clergyman, 

4. By going to the butcher and 
buying it by the pound. 

5. But putting a period after can- 
not. 

6. A Man’s tame rat hid in the road. 








Organization is as necessary in the 
home as in the office or shop. When 
work is well planned it is half done. 





Children don’t have to be taught 
how to play; you do. Yet it does you 
just as much good as them. 





Early to bed, fresh air day and 
night, fruit by the bushel, makes you 
feel fit and right. 





Too much brushing may be bad for 
clothes, but don’t worry for fear you 





may wear out your teeth. 
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Dept. 1058 Radio Headquarters 








THE JOYNT GRAND 

Purs Unbleached Hardwood Ashes / 

BEST FERTILIZER by 

and ae profitable fertiliser tor all 
| py Sg 3 Guerewpondetcs init 
JOHN JOYNT, Lucknow, Ontaris, cat 


Adareas 3 








deliver 

same 
Send for OUTFIT O 
AKRON LAMP CO. 293iIron St., Akron, 0. 


Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That Golden 
June Shade and Costs Really Nothing. Read! 


Before churning add one-half tea. 
spoonful to each gallon of cream and 
out of your churn comes butter of 
Golden June shade to bring you top 
prices. “Dandelion Butter Color’ 
costs nothing because each ounce used 
adds ounce of weight to butter. Large 
bottles cost only 35 cents at drug or 
grocery stores. Purely vegetable, 
harmless, meets all State and National 
food laws. Used for 50 years by all 
large creameries. Doesn’t color but- 
termilk. Absolutely tasteless. 

Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt, 








$5.00 Solid Copper Vacuum Washer - $2.00 


LAST A LIFETIME! 
THIS OFFER WON'T BE REPEATED—GET ONE TODAY 


It. you want the very best that can be made, here it is. 
washers, 3 god ae Fast null given Wy satisfaction, but, of course, the solid 
selling a 


, Blankets, 


our back 


or 


‘$5.00, b 





aoe a iy to introduce them. After which the 
$5.00. Don’t miss this wonderful chance. 
friends about it. 
We Absolutely Guarantee that the Duplex will 
Wash a — of anythin 
ace, 
'gowels, handkerchiefs, 
in contact with the water, therefore it can_be scalding hot, 
So easy to operate that a child can do it. 
lyour clothes. 
the clothes, NOT the clothes through the suds. 
and many hours of needless toil. 
eekly wash 
Your mone 
we claim an 
Bend only $2.00 and this ad. TO-DAY 
8 the solid copper Duplex Vacuuni Washer, regular price 


uplex Mfg. Co., 


We have sold over 300,000 tin 
copper is much 
rice will ig back 
Tell your 
SEND TO-DAY 


washable in three minutes 
socks, cuffs, silks, underwear, curtains, 
ANYTHING. Hands do not come 


Will not wear out 
The Duplex forces the boiling suds through 
Will save 
An ordinary 
can be washed, blued and on the line in one 
back without question if it will not do 
Don’t miss this special offer. 
and we will send 


more. 


y parcel post to any address. 


Dept. C 45 Windsor, Ont. 





FOR BEST RESULTS 
Ship Your Hay, Straw, Apples, Potatoes, 
Onions, etc. to 
Chelsea Hay and Grain Co. Inc., 


Commission Merchants 
2371 First Avenue New York City 
References: Chelsea Exchange Bank, Commercial Agencies 


HAY- 


are the largest handlers of commission hay 
in greater New York; if you have hay to 
dispose of communicate with them. 











STRAW WANTED 
We ate in the market for oat, wheat and 
straw, also all — ¢ of hay. Quote prices f.0. 
your station stating size of 


GEORGE E. VAR net INC. 
21-22 New York Hay Exchange, N. Y. City. 


EGGS WANTED 


wa get you. ex market | woo Brite RB 


Lewis & Sandbank 


Bonded Commission Merchants, 
152 Reade St., New York. 
REFS. GREENWICH BANK: COM. AGENCIES 


EGGS ware 


FRESH Wines —~ BROWNS 


for the select ole over 
ek: Se up. Ship ota graded = 


Geo. M. RITTENNOUSE a co., 
23-25 Jay St., New York City. 








years 
packed 





SECOND HAND EGG CASES 
Carlots : specialty 
wvnattin e08,CABE 00. 


bit W. 42 Se New for Glo. 














Park Avenue hotel 


4th AVENUE AT 33rd ST.. NEW YORK 
Subway, Entrance at Door 














AN hotel where old fashioned courtesy 
still prevails. One of the best known 
hotels in the metropolis. Convenient in 
shopping, theatres. Less than 50c. taxi 
fare (one or more persons) from either 
railway terminal. Surface cars pass door, 


PRICE FOR ee 
50 Single rooms - - 


POPULAR PRICED > cAFATERIA AND REGULAR 


The Le mp - surrounded by Dining 
Balconies find Orchestra is stationed here 
every Tl GEORGE C. BROWN, 




















HENNERY BROWN EGGS 
SF 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
10 - R. BRENNER & SONS 


358 Greenwich St. New York City 








W. H. HENNEBERGER, Ine 
329 Greenwich St., New York City 
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ASL EDS PARISONS 
v Corn Oats 
ion 1922 1921 1922 1922 
» % 1.738% .58% .6 4 
ork «21.48% 1.92 76% 88% 49 «(57% 
decline in the price of grains 
A general York and 


1 cents at both New 
Pr noted since the last report. 
Sewell a bullish movement which 

tinued for some time and seems to 
- been due to ey pressure to sell 
gd most quarters. he effect, however, was 
ie sidered to be womporasy only since the 
ing conditions of supply and de- 
4 have continued as firm as at any 
time since the upward movement began. 
Towards the close of the period covered 
in this report export sales were renewed 
in large, volume and the prospective sale 
the Greek government of 40,000@50,000 
os ef wheat for March shipment had a 
further strengthening influence. In gen- 
eral the position at Liverpool and Buenos 
res has remained favorable. The move- 
ry of wheat from producing to import- 
ing Coe th has shown a gain of shout 
over the corresponding period last 
Buying of corn for export also has 
yer liberal and the Russian Relief is 
a] in the market. The position of oats 
e have remained steady to firm. 
ee York, No 2 red and No 2 hard 
ie wheat sold at $1.48% bu; No 2 
mixed durum 1.44 uy No 2 yellow. corn 
T%e; No 2 mixed ; No 2 white 76%4c; 
No 2 white oats 49e; No 3 white 48c; No 4 
white 46c; fancy white clipped a : = 
rt rye 1.16; barley t malting 78@82 
milling buckwheat 


ne QUICK DEATH FOR 
RATS AND MICE 


Remarkable Triple Strength Virus 
Kills Every One Nc One Not A Poison 


MARVELOUS "FRENCH DISCOVERY 














Rats are your, enemies. They destroy your 
huildings, eat your grain, kill your poultry, 
start fires and spread disease in every com- 
munity. You need no longer suffer these 
losses—You can now in a week’s time, easily 
kill every rat, mouse or gopher with Rat 
Virus, the great French «discovery. Our 
triple strength virus is the most powerful con- 
gentrated deadly virus known, the only sure, 
safe rodent destroyer. 

Triple Strength Virus is absolutely safe to 
use anywhere—positively not a pgison. No 
danger to chickens, horses, cattle, hogs or 
dogs. Harmless to children or grown per- 
sons. cts only rodents. 





Triple Strength Virus is prepared in a 


laboratory licensed and inspected by the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Triple Strength 
Virus is tested on rats, mice and gophers in 
this laboratory before shipment—it cannot fail. 


Rats Die Outside 


Triple Strength Rat Virus is easy to use. 
Simple directions show how. A single rat eat- 
ing the virus gets sick with a contagious 
Plague disease that affects and kills all rats 
and mice in the immediate vicinity. Rats flee 
becatise they become infected with a plague 
that affects the heart, blood vessels, and lungs, 
destroying the blood corpuscles and causing 
‘ffocation. The rats rush outside where they 
get fresh air and wafer. When the di d 


descriptions rather slow and unchanged. 
The yards in general were well, cleared. 
Good to choice steers sold at 15@9 
100 Ibs; medium to choice bulls 6.25 ; 
medium to choice cows 4.00@5.75. alves 
were rather slow though the clearance was 
fair; common to choice veals sold 7@14.50 
culls 4.50@6, good little calves 5.45. 

. Sheep and Lamb ruled steady. Com- 
mon to choice ecp sold ic: p 100 me; 
culls 3@3.50; lambs 12.5¢ eulls 

A few lots of state mene averaging 4 
qe ne. sold $15@16; several lots of culls 


The hog market was firm with medium 
to light weights selling 12@12.25p 100 Ibs; 
heavy hogs 11.50@11.75; roughs 9@9.50. 

At Chicago steers ruled firm at $9.40 top 
while the bulk sold. 7.60@8.65; fat cows 
5@5.50; bulk vealers 9@10; bulk hogs a 
trifle easier at 10.85@11.15. Sheep and 
lambs were active the bulk of fat lambs 
selling 15.75@16.10; fat ewes 9 top. 


SC White 
Chicks 






day and each one the fiesh- 
and-blood of Officially Certified 
and Registered S. C. White Leg- 
horns. That means that you can 
bank on the chicks you buy from 
this Institution being strong and 
virile, bubbling with vitality— 
consistent heavy layers 
thoughout the year. 
F Write for descrip- 
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tive literature. 
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CA BREEDING INSTITUTION 
Hate your Jette, 


Not A Mere he. 
_FAIRPORT, NY. 














POULTRY BREEDERS 


20;000 Chicks Weekly 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR APRIL 
8. C. White and Brown Leghorns, 13c each; Barred 
Rocks, 15c each; broilers, llc each; $100.00 per 1000. 
Also best strains White Rocks, White Wyandottes, 
Cc. . Minoreas, Anconas, etc. First hatch due 
March 14. 100 per cent live delivery guaranteed. 
Prepaid to your door. Our 


12th year. Catalog free. 
KEYSTONE HATORERY Richfield, Pa. 
The Old Reliable Plant) 


BABY CHICKS 


Hatdind ty Ae best system of Incubation from ude 
stock. Barred Rocks 
eur 18¢ abt White’ te” Wyandoties 
Bae each; Mtl as. Rs ‘Le 


tyre repaid d" percept NUNDA car 
Sunnyside Farm, Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 


t+ utility i ever earn c 
Ere eeee st Oeters brcked for Harhine 3 veees: iy 
ur 5 er or ng 


Chicks. Prices very reasonable. Write fer 
Box 53. 


Pigacy-sngehe Black Leghorn Chicks™ 


ircular before order chicks, tells 
= the BLACk Lee LEGHORN He the ~~ layer and 
most profitable breed on earth, write today, 


A. E. HAMPTON, Bex A, Pittstown, N. J. 
hatched from vigorous - 


Baby - Chicks bred heavy-laying —_ stock. 
Leghorns, Rocks, Wya s, Anconas, Minor- 
eas and omingtian i elivery charges paid. Live ar- 
rival guaranteed. 




















CLARK HEWLETT BATH, N. Y. 
REDUCED PRICES 

On Pure-bred Chickens. Decks. Geese, Guineas, 

a. Dogs and Hares. tching Eggs & spec- 


falty. Catalog free. 
H. H. FREED, Telford, Pa. 





BREEDING AND HATCHING EGGS 
Best breeds. Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, 
Guineas. Write your wants. _ reasonable. 
Satisfaction and safe arrival aranteed. Catalog 
Free. H. A. SOUDER. Box a s*Bellersville, Pa. 


TIFFANY'S SUPERIOR 
Chicks "riz. Ducklings 
Aldham Poultry Farm, R33, Phoenixviiie, Pa. 


DAY OLD CHICKS 
8 varieties. Me ae | ds per 
Better hatched, Pure Bred and utility, circular free. 
Estb. 1903. OLD genesry HATCHERY, Dept. 3, 
New Washington, Ohio. 


TOM BARRON PEDIGREE, STRAIN &. CG. 
White Leghorns exclusively, large, 
chicks, $22.50 per hundred. May June, 
livery, prepaid parcel and satisfaction yfuaranteed 
FEEK’S WHI E LE HOBN FARM, CLYDE, N. Y. 








for sale, week. Strong, 











SHEEP BREEDERS 





GLIMMERGLEN FARMSE#inc. 
COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 

America’s leading Flock of Cheviots. Best in —_ 

downs and Shropshires, Angus and Ayrshire cattle 

Virgin wool blankets and suitings. 
JACK COYNE, She 

W. T. Hyde, Pres. . E. Gifford, Mor. 





Mts. get outside, they never get back for the 
disease i8 then so fat gone it kille them. No 
% no dead rats to handle, no five rats to 


—  Spesial Introductory Offer 


We want to prove to 
’ you cur claim that 
mo Strength Rat Virus is the most potent, 
~ ae ul—yet non-poisonous and abso- 
map Sat ¢—rat virus on the market. It is a 
IPLE STRENGTH Virus. Contains more 
4 rat virus germs than any other rat killer 
t and will go one-third to one-half farther. 
2 Warauce this powerful Triple Stren th 
he we will make every reader of this 
i a or short time only—a special offer of 
Seular $2.50 bottle for "oul 1.00 postpaid. 
i enh 50 bottle Trighe Strength Rat Virus 
ough to clear a vig poultry house, barn 
gard of rats and mice. 


Money Back Guarantee 


Your mone 

y back if it fails. Take 0 
ares fis year with traps or rat poisons. 
rats Strength Rat Virus will positively 
tafe an mice an gophers and_ be absolutely 
“t bg - Give it according to direc- 
atter 30 days’ trial-you find any rats 
4 “s will refund your money without 

ie, bn E Ma today : are ies 

lent to send t 

your fone and Pv ng et a i postage aes 

for rg a "50. be 
ets you's sar ?- My 0 porte. “Remembe 


aim, 
Agents Wanted in 
; every community 





DORSET RAMS 


Several registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
sale at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
Fillimere Farms. C. T. Brettell, Benningten, Vt. 


SWINE BREEDERS 











LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
The first Berkshire ag at the Ietocneasenel, 
shown by Penna State College, a T. sire an 
dam. were b 


NH. GC. & H. B. yg A es ot Dundee, bree 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 
akin; at right prices. 
CENTER VALLEY, PA. 
—_ 


HOME FARM 
CATTLE BREEDERS 














MAPLE ROW AYRSHIRES 
Herd under federal supervision 
Nox-em-all, Finlyston and Garclaugh blood. 
Cows of good size, and constitutions, 
Cows and young stock sale. 


F. H. Cookingham Cherry Creek, N.Y. 

















ed 


WANTED—A HOME 


Soon fost" ra Writs us your want 


MoGraw, WN. Y. 















































The Western N. Y. Breeders’ Sale 


of 
Dual Purpose Shorthorns 
EXPOSITION PARK, BATAVIA, N. Y. 


MARCH 23, 1922 
30 Females 12 Bulls 


The Shorthorn Breeders of Westen New York are 
offering the public an opportunity to secure foundation 
stock from herds which support the farmer. We are 
selling descendents from such noted individuals as 
Mamie’s Minnie, General Clay, Duke of Edgeworth, 
Odette, Glenside Joe Johnson, Harvester and many 
others. 

The Milking Shorthorn cow is gaining in popularity 
every day because she is THE FARMERS’ COW. 
“For milk and beef she can’t be beat. She has the 
others stopped.” 

Good Hotel Accommodations and Train Service. 
The day before ithe Milking Shorthorn Congress 
& Sale at Erie, Pa. 


. For Catalogue and information Address 


Wm. J. Brew Bergen, N. Y. 
Sales Manager 


W. A. Campbell Pavilion, N. Y. 


Auctioneer 











CATTLE BREEDERS 


100 Holstein Cows 


Some fresh with ee | their sides. Othets to 
freshen in pane on ebruary. These cows are 
large in size and from 4 to 6 yr. o. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 








FOR SALE—Buall Ready for Service 
An Excellent Individual born August 3, 1920. 
Sired by a gon of a 42-lb. 4 year old. His 
dam is by a 37-Ib. son of King of the Pontiacs 
and from a 29-lb. cow. ers cows at eS. flex price see ours we aim 

Six nearest dams average 30.72 Ib. na i in lease you. Wire me when you will be here'® and I 
7 days. First check for $150.00 him. will meet you at the station 


W. E. Totman 
Phone 1368 Cortland, N. ¥. 


Liverpeol, N. Y. 
TWO CAR LOADS | GLISTA BULL CALF 


Oct 
High grade Holstein cows, fresh and close springers. Gligta from a son. of oe ec ks the great, Cor- 


ONE CAR LOAD nell cow with seven 30 he best 823,98 Ibs. 

















-. i 97 lbs. butter in 7 days; 1042.16 Ibs. butter 


ly 
yet i 'B i - Ss . fers, Dam ¢ of calf, Matador Korndyke Pontiac, BR. O. 
on J. A. LEACH Xd milk 125 Wis 4 te : mnie “oote fi abi oe 
}. A. lo ays. nes 
Phene 973. Cortiand. WN. Y. the great producing families of Matador and Glista 





He is well marked and a very straight, fine individual. 
Price $75.00, registered transferred and crated. 


Bul NS Secs “e iit Bn ni nes d, | BRADLEY FULLER Utiea, N. Y. 
Bia be Bing, Segie i1th, ‘dam to Lilith 


i 
a full brother to Lilith 





site", aes dah it aa"ace eine | 125 Grade HOLSTEIN COWS 
weet. Fa F100. Registered, —— etred, crated. The greater portion.of these cows, are fresh and close 


suit or can be ret and money 


to caiving. They ate in fine condition, extra heavy 
a RIVER STOCK FARMS, Phoonix, N. Y 


milkers, large in size; also a few choice Guernsey cows. 















- | F. P. SAUNDERS Cortiand, N.Y. 
READY FOR SERVICE ogee 
enn eed average 1 FODDE The bastion 21.000 Ther actin are | Registered and high “caire $aR to $100 Cais all 
year ie Price ee A Suse at JOHN C. REAGAN Tully, N.Y. 












BROADACRES 


BULL Ama He 4 BORN MAY 15, Py 






a cree Calves 
old, 31/82nds pure. $25.00 each, crated for 














UERNSEYS 
} ga ~ 909 at. records av. 10,006.11 Satie; OYA ad 


Pasa wd a: | Oe Stead we 


ie 





2,000 PRIZE 


FOR HELPING TO ADVERTISE EASYON & DOUBLE-GRIP CHAINS | 


We will give a $2,000.00 prize and numerous other prizes listed below to those who help 
us make known the advantages of Easyon and Double-Grip Tire Chains. 


il SOR 


PRIZES 


ouble-Grip 
Chains are bought 


2 
a 
| 
v 
ro 
° 
ao 


> 


Easyon or 1 Set 


If no chains 
are bought 
If 2 Sets of 


pete} 

$200.00 $1000.00 

2nd . Prize $00.00 
3rd Prize 250.00 
4th, Prize J 100.00 
Sth Prize . 50.00 
6th Prize " $0.00 
7th Prize 1 40.00 
8th Prize . 40.00 
9th Prize 30.00 
10th to 20th 5.00 20.00 
20th to 30th 5.00 15.00 

All contestants who send names of 


one or more buyers will receive a 


RULES 


1—The contest is open to everyone 
except persons employed by, or con- 
nected: with, the Woodworth Special- 
ties Co. . 

- Q—A contestant entering for the 
two higher classes of prizes must 
purchase chains at the full prices .as 
listed. This purchase applies only on 
the entry and not on the total for a 
prize. : 4 

3—The first prize will.be given to 
the person who sends us the names 
and addresses of people who buy 
chains amounting to the largest sum 
of money. The second prize to the 
person sending the names and ad- 
dresses of those pe chains 
amounting to the second largest 
amount, etc. 

4—In case of two contestants ,hav- 
ing the same amount of sales credited 
to them, the two prizes will be added 
together and divided equally between 
them. 

5—In case two or more contestants 
send the name and address .of. the 
same buyer each will be credited with 
an equal share of his order. 

6—The name and post office address 
of each prospective buyer must be 
written on one side of a plain sheet 
of paper 3%4”x3,” and the contestant’s 
name and address written below it. 
The writing should be lengthwise of 
the sheet and not across its short di- 
mension. 

7—The name and address of the 
prospective buyer must reach us as 
soon as his order. We cannot credit 
an order to a contestant if the order 
is received before the contestant’s 
company ordeér, or his name and ad- 
dress may be written on the order in- 
notice. Contestants notice may ac- 
stead of on a separate sheet. 


8—Contest closes June ist and no letters 
or orders post-marked after that date, or re- 
ceived by us after June 7th, can be considered. 

9—All records of sales and crediting to con- 
testants will be most caréfully done, but we 
do not hold ourselves responsible for delays 
in the mail or errors of any sort. Entry in the 
contest carries with it acceptance of the 
judges’ decisions as final and conclusive. 

10—Contestants who wish for a list. of the 
winners with. their addrésses should send a 
self-addressed stamped envelope. 


© of 


Ist Prize 


i PTR A RES DET TS NT do 


Please use this Coupon 
VRSCHTKERESSSTE CESSES SS 


by 


WOODWORTH SPECIALTIES CO. 
3-11 Starr Ave. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:- 
I enclose $ for which send me by 


parcel post or express prepaid; 


Send me circulars and report slips. 





E 
: 





Address. 
Lt po chains are ordered, mark out the two lives mentioning them. 


SQGGRGseescaecaaenaseu= 


$ 


7 
! 


You need not sell chains 


or solicit: orders 


Simply tell others of their ad- 
vantages and give them our ad- 
dress. Then write us sending 
their names and addresses so that 
when they order, the order can be 
credited to you. 

The person who has orders for 
the largest amotint of money cred- 
ited to him wins the first prize, 


the one with the next largest 


amount wins the second prize, etc. 


COSTS NOTHING TO TRY 


You simply show the advertise- 
ment of chains or ‘tell what you 
learn from it and give our address 
to automobile users. Then send 
their names .and addresses to us, 
each on a separate sheet of plain 
paper, three and one-half inches 
long by three inches high, with 
your name and address written 
below, and when they order you 
will get credit for the orders. 

If you order one or more sets of 
chains, we will send you free 50 
circulars giving full description, 


-illustrations and prices of the 


chains for all sizes of pneumatic 
and solid tires, with all informa- 
tion for ordering. These you can 
hand to auto owners and many 
will order: We will also send 50 
slips 3”x3%” on which you can 
send us their names and addresses. 
as required by the rules. 

If you wish for these circulars 
and slips, but do not wish to order 
chains, send us 25c in stamps or 
coin as part payment for them 
and we will send them without an 
order. 

If you order chains, you will 
have samples to show and your 
recommendation of them as a user 
will bear much more weight than 
if you do not use them yourself; 
also you will be entered for a 
larger prize. 

You can’t lose and dre sure to 
win something if you get us any 
business. 

If you wish to buy the chains to 
sell again, or wish to take orders, 
sending them to us to be shipped 
to your customers, you may de- 
duct 10% from our prices when 
ordering, to. pay you for ‘your 
trouble and expense. 

Have your dealers write us for 
dealer’s proposition. Their orders 
will be credited to you the same 
as others. They can sell a great 
many chains;-for the chains are 
now much stronger and more dur- 
able than ever before and .the 
prices have been greatly reduced. 

Send your order now and you 
will then be prepared to work to 
the best advantage. 


EASYON CHAINS 


“ON OR OFF IN A MOMENT” 


UKE 


EASYON CHAINS are intended to be carried always with " 
They weigh only about 4 to 5 pounds per set and cake vere Lice 


Snapped on in a ‘moment, even when up to the hubs in mud. 

Fasyon Le Sates to he spokes with matter covered fasteners, 
ms have pa gripping members with rf 

rounded smooth surface next the tire that causes he our oe rd 


, Tubber. The shape is stich that they take a powerful grip on any 


road and yet cause no bumping even on pavements. 
Packed a set of six in a bag: three for each rear wheel, enough to 
Gr a wonderful grip on any surface. 

ith two sets one can have six on each ‘rear wheel for regular use 
or twelve on one wheel revent side skidding on pavements or 
>. sete ge ~ rounded roads. = one gets — with this 

it is only a moment’s work to remove hains 

from one wheel and put them on the other. : omer 3 


PRICE LIST OF EASYON CHAINS 


Small size fits 3 or 34%” tires $2.50 set of 6 
Medium size ‘fits 4 or 4%” tires $3.00 set of 6 
Large size fits 5 or 5%” tires $3.50 set of 6 


Above sizes will fit either fabric or cord tires. Delivered par- 
cel post or express prepaid on receipt of price. 


DOUBLE-CRIP CHAINS 


For wire or disk wheels or for continuous use on wood wheels. 
Double-Grip Chains are of the familiar side chain type bat 


have the patented gripping members, like the Easyon Chains, 
that cause no -wear on the rubber, and take a very strong 
hold on any road surface. 

They will pull you out where others fail utterly and yet they 
cause no bumping even on pavements. 


"The'side chains have locks on both ends, preventing any danger 


of their being lost on the road. Packed a pair in a bag. 


PRICES OF DOUBLE-CRIP CHAINS 


For; 30x3%” tires 

For all other 3%” tires ... 

For all 4” tires ~. 86, 
For all 4%” tires 206 

For all 5” tires $8.00 per pair 
For cord tires order chains %” larger than tired are marked. 
Delivered parcel post or_express prepaid on receipt of price. 
In ordering you may send check, money order, cash or stamps, 
if not larger denomination than 30c. 

Easyon and Double-Grip Chains are also made for all sizes 
of solid and pneumatic tired trucks, They are the only solid 
tire chains that do not bump and do not injure the tires. If 
— in Truck Chains send for eomplete illustrated price- 


WOODWORTH SPECIALTIES CO. 


3-11 Starr Avenue Binghamton, W. Y. 
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